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Erosion  eats  away  at  Steel  Valley 


Pennsylvania  towns  face  loss  of  police  services  as  mills  shut  down 


By  Jennifer  Nislow 

The  steel-based  economy  of 
Allegheny  County  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  once  the  heart  of 
an  area  known  to  some  as 
“millionaire’s  valley,”  has  been 
steadily  declining  over  the  past 
decade,  ever  since  the  region’s 
biggest  employer,  U.S.  Steel, 
started  shutting  down  steel  mills 
throughout  the  area.  When  the 
crunch  finally  hit  with  full  intensi- 
ty, the  small  mill  towns,  their  tax 
based  severely  eroded,  had  no 
choice  but  to  curtail  municipal 
services  across  the  board. 

Police  departments  in  the  hard- 
hit  areas  were  not  spared  the 
budget-cutter’s  axe.  Towns 
slashed  police  manpower  levels 
and,  in  some  cases,  disbanded 


police  departments  alogether. 

‘We  have  no  money* 
Clairton,  a mill  town  nestled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Monongahela 
River,  has  been  forced  to  disband 
its  14-member  force. 

"We  have  no  money,’’  said 
Mayor  Daniel  Pastore.  "They  [the 
police  officers]  will  in  turn  get 
unemployment  compensation. 
Most  do  have  extra  jobs.”  Cur- 
rently, the  Pennsylvania  State 
Police  has  been  providing  law  en- 
forcement services  to  the  town. 

Clairton  is  heavily  in  debt,  with 
less  than  $1,000  in  the  bank. 
However,  Pastore  anticipates  the 
return  of  local  policing  when  a 
loan  the  city  is  seeking  comes 
through.  By  cutting  back  on 
essential  services,  Pastore  hopes 


to  convince  the  banks  that  the 
town  is  doing  something  about  its 
fiscal  situation. 

“We  will  not  declare  bankrupt- 
cy,” he  said.  “When  you  declare 
bankruptcy,  you've  got  to  pay 
your  bills  anyway.  We’ll  still  get 
service,  but  we’ll  have  to  pay  for  it 
later." 

"This  is  only  temporary,” 
Pastore  said.  "Have  you  ever 
gone  for  a loan?  Then  you  know 
what  it  takes.” 

Regionalization  on  tap? 

What  it  may  take,  according  to 
Bob  Callen,  director  of  the  Steel 
Valley  Council  of  Government,  is 
a regionalization  of  police  forces 
throughout  the  depressed  region. 

The  Steel  Valley  Council  of 
Government  (COG)  is  a consor- 


tium of  ten  local  and  municipal 
governments,  all  of  which  are 
basically  contiguous  to  each 
other.  The  COG  serves  as  a forum 
for  identifying  problems  that  do 
not  respect  municipal  boundaries, 
Callen  said. 

"We  represent  your  basic,  ur- 
banized mill  towns  which  are 
deteriorating  and  decaying  simp- 
ly because  the  major  employer 
has  literally  gone  up  the  river,  ’ ’ he 
said.  “That,  of  course,  has  a ripple 
effect  among  local  governments 
as  far  as  revenues,  expenditures 
and  the  curtailment  of  mandated 
municipal  services,  one  of  which 
is  the  police.” 

Callen  acknowledges  the 
resistance  of  local  governments 
toward  regionalization,  although 


he  maintains  that  local  and 
municipal  budget  constraints  are 
eventually  going  to  dictate  a 
merged  police  force. 

“Ten  years  ago,  I would  have 
said  it  will  happen  in  five  years,” 
Callen  said.  “Ten  years  later  it 
still  hasn’t  happened.”  Of  the 
communities  represented  in  the 
Steel  Valley  COG,  Callen 
estimates  that  60  to  70  percent  of 
their  municipal  budgets  are  ear- 
marked for  public  safety. 

“With  the  projected  loss  of 
revenue  sharing  in  October  1987, 
I think  it  cost  my  towns  63  per- 
cent of  the  revenue  sharing  funds 
that  came  in  for  the  police  depart- 
ment. So  that  in  itself  is  going  to 
force  the  issue  to  maintain  public 
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Lengthening  si Mows:  BSlUmOtB  CODS 

Miami  begins  drug  tests  back  on  their  feet 


The  Miami  Police  Department 
is  planning  to  join  the  growing 
roster  of  agencies  that  require  of- 
ficers to  undergo  urinalysis  tests 
to  detect  drug  use. 

Following  closely  on  the  heels 
of  the  suspension  of  five  officers 
for  cocaine  use.  more  than  900 
Miami  officers,  including  Police 
Chief  Clarence  Dickson  and  other 
top-ranking  police  officials, 
recently  submitted  to  voluntary 
urine  tests.  According  to  Maj. 
Jack  Sullivan,  371  of  the  tests 
have  come  back  negative,  and  the 
department  is  awaiting  the 
results  of  the  rest. 

“The  news  media  here  was 
painting  a bad  image  of  the  whole 
department,”  Sullivan  said.  “The 
media  kept  pounding  on  the  cou- 
ple that  were  relieved.  Finally, 
some  of  the  guys  on  the  afternoon 
shift  said  they  wanted  to 
volunteer  for  urinalysis  to  show 


that  at  least  most  of  the  police 
department  are  drug-free,  hard 
working  cops.” 

Chief  Dickson  has  said, 
however,  that  he  may  fire  seven 
officers  for  refusing  to  take  the 
urinalysis  test. 

Plans  to  implement  mandatory 
urinalysis  testing,  which  would 
be  conducted  during  annual 
physical  exams,  is  a bargaining 
issue  to  be  hammered  out  with  the 
Miami  Fraternal  Order  of  Police 
(FOP)  as  a new  contract  is 
negotiated. 

According  to  a spokesman  for 
the  FOP,  the  union  strongly  sup- 
ports the  drug-detecting  tests.  In 
fact,  the  spokesman  said,  man- 
datory urinalysis  was  the 
organization's  proposal. 

Over  the  past  three  months,  the 
department's  image  has  been  tar- 
nished by  the  arrest,  suspension 
or  resignation  of  13  officers. 


IACP  meets  in  Houston  on 
Louisville  official  elected  to 


Col.  Richard  Dotson,  of  the 
Louisville,  Ky.  Police  Depart- 
ment might  be  a second- 
generation  cop  but  he’s  a first- 
generation  official  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police. 

Dotson  was  elected  sixth  vice 
president  of  the  organization  at 
IACP's  annual  conference  in 
Houston  last  month.  Said  to  have 
been  a dark-horse  candidate,  Dot- 
son  was  victorious  over  a field 
that  also  included  Col.  Robert  G. 
Lowery  Sr.  of  Florissant,  Mo., 
Chief  Charles  R.  Wall  of  Virginia 


Beach,  Va.,  and  Chief  Kenneth  J. 
Madejczyk  of  Grandville,  Mich. 

Dotson  chalks  up  his  success  to 
a little  bit  of  luck,  good  planning 
and  a hard-working  group  of  peo- 
ple across  the  country  who  be- 
lieved in  him.  “They  believed  in 
what  I said,  it  wasn’t  rhetoric,” 
said  Dotson. 

‘ ‘I’m  a second-generation  police 
officer,”  he  said.  “My  father 
r ired  after  36  years  and  I have  a 
son  who's  third-generation.  Being 
raised  in  a police  family  I'm  in- 
terested in  professional  policing 
and  the  future  of  policing  for 


The  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation recently  joined  in  an 
investigation  of  police  depart- 
ments in  the  Miami  area  following 
allegations  that  police  officers 
were  involved  in  drug-related 
armed  robberies,  the  theft  of  nar- 
cotics ''buy-money”  from  a 
locked  vice  squad  safe  and  the 
sale  of  police  equipment  to 
criminals.  Dixon  has  also  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  an  anti- 
corruption task  force  to  deal  with 
the  problems. 

One  officer,  Miquel  Vidas,  is 
facing  charges  of  armed  robbery, 
kidnapping  and  attempted 
murder.  Two  other  officers,  both 
detectives  with  the  vice  squad, 
were  suspended  this  month  after 
$150,000  disappeared  from  a 
locked  vault. 

Both  the  department  and  the 
FOP  have  declined  to  comment 
on  the  ongoing  investigation. 

upbeat  note; 
6th  VP  spot 

myself  and  my  fellow  chiefs.” 
Dotson  said  he  looks  at  his  elec- 
tion as  an  opportunity  to  work 
with  members  of  his  profession 
from  the  “smallest  to  the  largest” 
department  and  improve  the  pro- 
fessional status  and  the  stature  of 
the  IACP. 

A Kentucky  first 
Dotson’s  victory  was  earned 
the  hard  way.  He  initially  ran  sec- 
ond in  the  field  of  four,  but  with  no 
candidate  obtaining  a majority  of 
the  votes  cast,  a runoff  ballot  was 
forced  and  Dotson  pulled  in  the 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Everything  old  is  new  again, 
and  nobody  knows  that  better 
than  Baltimore  Police  Commis- 
sioner Bishop  L.  Robinson,  whose 
new  approach  to  foot  patrol  is  an 
updated  version  of  a traditional 
police  deployment  plan. 

Plans  for  the  new  foot-patrol 
program  have  been  underway  for 
over  a year.  According  to  depart- 
ment spokesman  Dennis  Hill,  a 
foot  post  was  traditionally  an 
area  that  had  to  be  patrolled  24 
hours  a day,  7 days  a week. 
“These  new  foot  posts  are  very, 
very  temporal,”  Hill  said, 
“they’re  very  flexible.” 

Hill  observed  that  a particular 
neighborhood  may  only  need  to 
be  patrolled  for  four  hours  a day, 
three  day 9 a week.  “The  officer 
will  work  these  streets,  say,  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  in  the  morning 
and  in  the  afternoon  will  go  over 
to  other  streets.” 

District  commanders  will  be 
more  directly  involved  in  neigh- 
borhood activities  under  the  new 
program.  Previously,  Baltimore's 
nine  district  commanders  were  in 
charge  of  “the  whole  shooting 
match,”  Hill  said,  including 
motorized  units.  Captains,  who 
have  been  appointed  assistant 
district  commanders,  will  now 
assume  the  responsibilities  for 
deploying  patrol  cars  while  the 
district  commanders  take  charge 
of  foot  patrol  units. 

Foot-patrol  officers  and 
motorized  units  will  be  able  to 
communicate  easily  by  radio. 
“This  is  the  whole  thing,”  Hill 
said.  “If  we  shed  the  old  foot  post 
way  of  doing  things,  where  you’re 
tied  up  24  hours  a day.  7 days  a 
week,  which  is  very  expensive, 


and  directing  these  people  where 
they're  needed,  when  they’re 
needed,  they  can  be  effective.  ” 
The  plan,  which  was  created  by 
Robinson,  was  galvanized  by 
severe  budget  cuts,  Hill  said. 
When  Robinson  became  commis- 
sioner in  July  1984,  he  promised 
to  find  new  ways  of  meeting  law 
enforcement  challenges  without 
spending  more  money.  The  foot- 
patrol  program  evolved  out  of 
studies  conducted  by  Robinson 
over  the  past  16  months,  with  in- 
put from  “the  streets  up  to  the 
command  of  the  department," 
Hill  said. 

Hill  added  that  Robinson 
thinks  so  highly  of  the  approach 
that  all  future  graduates  of  the 
department’s  Education  and 
Training  Division  will  be  as- 
signed to  foot  patrol  until  all  336 
officers  are  deployed  in  the 
Neighborhood  Foot  Patrol  mode. 

A department  newsletter 
speculated  that  foot-patrol  of- 
ficers should  be  especially  effec- 
tive in  dealing  with  chronic  prob- 
lems such  as  illegal  drug  traffick- 
ing, vice  and  prostitution. 
District  commanders  will  be  pro- 
viding officers  with  comprehen- 
sive and  coordinated  assistance 
from  the  District  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Unit,  a “Flex”  squad  and 
the  Neighborhood  Services 
sergeant. 

The  newly  designated  Neigh- 
borhood Services  sergeant,  in 
conjunction  with  Youth  Services 
officers,  will  participate  in  crime- 
prevention  efforts  within  the 
district.  Illegal  drugs,  pros- 
titution and  burglary  will  be 
among  the  offenses  targeted. 

Continued  on  Page  13 


Around  the  Nation 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  - 
The  City  Council  has  barred 
police  from  using  choke  holds  on 
suspects. 

MARYLAND  — Gov.  Harry 
Hughes  last  month  named 
Federal  drug  enforcement  official 
George  Brosan,  50,  to  be  State 
Police  superintendent.  Wilbert 
Travers  Jr.,  51,  retired  on  October 
31. 

The  Baltimore  County  Police 
Department  last  month  honored 
126  officers,  including  five  from 
other  jurisdictions,  for 
distinguished  service  or  perfor- 
mance of  duty.  Nine  officers  were 
presented  with  the  Silver  Star, 
the  department's  second-highest 
honor. 

NEW  YORK  - Spurred  by  the 
deaths  of  two  policemen  in  a 1981 
Brink’s  robbery  attempt, 
Rockland  County  has  unveiled  a 
memorial  to  all  law  officers  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty.  The  memorial 
is  in  New  City. 

The  Society  of  Professional  In- 
vestigators last  month  honored 
Representative  Mario  Biaggi,  a 
retired  New  York  City  police 
lieutenant,  as  its  man  of  the  year 
for  1986.  The  award  was 
presented  at  a banquet  on  Oc- 
tober 31. 

PENNSYLVANIA  - Prison 
guards  have  demanded  that 

14,000  state  prison  inmates  be 
tested  for  AIDS,  the  acquired  im- 
mune deficiency  syndrome.  Of- 
ficials are  balking  at  a mass 
testing  program,  fearing  inmate 
reaction. 

Pittsburgh’s  public  safety 
director,  John  Norton,  has  named 
veteran  police  officer  John  Daniel 
to  head  a special  counseling  pro- 
gram for  public  safety  employees 
suffering  from  alcohol  abuse.  The 
new  program  is  intended  to  make 
it  easier  for  officers  to  seek  help, 
although  Daniel  will  not  have  the 
authority  to  order  officers  into 
recovery  programs.  Daniel,  66, 
had  been  with  the  police  depart- 


ment’s traffic  division. 

RHODE  ISLAND  - A 
maximum-security  state  prison 
inmate  died  October  20  of  AIDS, 
the  acquired  immune  deficiency 
syndrome.  The  unidentified  in- 
mate was  the  first  reported  death 
of  a prisoner  from  the  disease  in 
the  state,  officials  said. 

VERMONT  - Police  here 
reportedly  seized  22,000  mari- 
juana plants,  worth  an  estimated 
$22  million,  during  the  1985  grow- 
ing season. 


ALABAMA  — A police  raid  on  a 
68-acre  farm  in  Cherokee  County 
has  netted  the  largest  marijuana 
haul  in  state  history.  Agents  ar- 
rested three  people  and  seized 

17.000  plants,  valued  at  approx- 
imately $1,000  each. 

Two  state  inmates  have  filed  a 
class-action  lawsuit  in  Federal 
court  seeking  AIDS  tests  for  all 

1 1.000  inmates  in  the  state  prison 
system.  Officials  have  reported 
no  confirmed  cases  of  the  ac- 
quired immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome in  the  state’s  prisons. 

ARKANSAS  - Wrightsville 
Police  Chief  Thomas  Jones  has 
been  given  a one-year  suspended 
sentence  after  pleading  guilty  to 
battery  in  the  shooting  of  Ken- 
neth Adams,  who  was  wounded 
after  fleeing  in  a stolen  car. 

FLORIDA  — A rookie  police  of- 
ficer in  Bal  Harbour  Village  died 
October  17,  less  than  two  days 
after  he  was  critically  injured 
when  his  patrol  car  flipped  over  as 
he  chased  a speeding  motor- 
cyclist. John  R.  Melendez,  27, 
who  had  been  with  the  police 
department  for  only  five  weeks, 
had  been  in  a coma  since  the  acci- 
dent, and  his  family  joined  doc- 
tors in  deciding  to  turn  off  life- 
support  machinery. 

LOUISIANA  - Officials  at  the 
St.  Bernard  Parish  Jail  have  beef- 
ed up  security  to  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  inmates  to  scale  a wall 
alongside  the  jail’s  exercise  yard. 
The  eight-foot  concrete  wall  is  to 


be  topped  with  a wire-mesh  fence 
and  razor-ribbon  barbed  wire. 

Three  Customs  supervisors  in 
New  Orleans  were  indicted  last 
month  in  a scheme  to  smuggle 
$17  million  worth  of  marijuana 
from  Colombia.  According  to  a 
spokesman  for  the  FBI’s  field  of- 
fice in  New  Orleans,  the  three  men 
gave  smugglers  access  to  secret 
information,  including  the  iden- 
tities of  undercover  agents.  All 
three  were  supervisory  patrol  of- 
ficers in  charge  of  intercepting 
drugs  before  they  reached  the 
United  States. 


ILLINOIS  — Chicago  Mayor 
Harold  Washington  has  unveiled 
a $2-billion  municipal  budget  that 
includes  funds  for  hiring  500 
more  police  officers,  bringing  the 
police  department’s  authorized 
strength  up  to  12,500. 

A four-month  investigation  in- 
to cocaine  trafficking  has  led  to 
the  arrest  of  three  people,  in- 
cluding the  son  of  Highland  Park 
Police  Chief  Michael  F. 
Bonamarte,  Lake  County  officials 
said  recently. 

KENTUCKY  - The  City  of 
Newport  has  dropped  its  man- 
datory retirement  age  of  60  for 
police  and  firefighters.  The  action 
was  taken  to  keep  the  city  in  line 
with  a U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling 
that  threw  out  mandatory  retire- 
ment provisions.  However,  City 
Solicitor  James  Parsons  said  the 
city  will  still  require  firemen  and 
police  officers  to  have  physicals 
annually  after  age  55. 

The  City  of  Florence  has  receiv- 
ed a $60,000  Federal  grant  to  beef 
up  drunken-driving  enforcement. 
Police  Chief  Charles  Callen  said 
the  money  will  be  used  to  hire  two 
more  full-time  officers  and  pur- 
chase a new  police  cruiser. 

MICHIGAN  - The  School  of 
Criminal  Justice  at  Michigan 
State  University  celebrated  its 
60th  anniversary  earlier  this 
month  in  a weekend  jubilee  that 
featured  leading  figures  from  the 
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criminal  justice  field,  including 
H.  Stuart  Knight,  former  director 
of  the  U.S.  Secret  Service,  and 
Robert  Foster,  police  chief  of 
East  Lansing. 

OHIO  — The  Cleveland  City 
Council  has  defeated  a bill  that 
would  have  required  parking  lot 
owners  to  improve  security  and  to 
assume  greater  liability  for  cars 
left  in  their  care.  The  measure  was 
said  to  have  been  needed  to 
reduce  auto  thefts  in  the  city.  Of- 
ficials said  that  about  37  percent 
of  the  cars  stolen  in  downtown 
Cleveland  this  year  were  taken 
from  parking  lots. 


KANSAS  — The  city  of  Hutchin- 
son has  approved  a five  percent 
pay  hike  for  police,  beginning 
with  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  ac- 
cord ends  a six-month  impasse 
over  wages. 

MONTANA  - The  head  of  the 
state  Law  Enforcement 
Academy,  Clark  Price,  has  been 
removed  in  what  state  officials 
say  was  an  “organizational” 
move.”  Price  reportedly  opposed 
a plan  to  move  the  academy  from 
its  current  site  in  Bozeman. 

NEBRASKA  — Officer  David 
Lehman  of  Alliance  has  been  nam- 
ed officer  of  the  year  by  the  Police 
Officers’  Association  of 
Nebraska. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  - Sheriff 
Gordon  Taylor  of  Grand  Forks 
County  has  taken  a leave  of 
absence  to  enter  an  alcohol- 
treatment  center.  Taylor  was  ar- 
rested  on  drunken-driving 
charges  in  September. 
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ARIZONA  — The  Maricopa 
County  attorney's  office  has 
declined  to  file  criminal  charges 
against  FBI  agents  who  acciden- 
tally shot  and  killed  their  col- 
league, agent  Robin  Ahrens. 
Ahrens,  who  was  shot  during  the 
arrest  of  a fugitive  in  Phoenix, 
was  the  first  female  FBI  agent  to 
be  killed  in  the  line  of  duty,  and 
also  the  first  FBI  agent  to  be 
killed  by  fellow  agents. 


The  nation’s  largest  Indian 
police  force  is  having  trouble  find- 
ing enough  officers  to  patrol  the 
huge  Navajo  Reservation.  One  of 
every  six  patrolman  positions 
with  the  Navajo  Police  Depart- 
ment is  reportedly  vacant,  and 
the  department  has  had  to  drop 
its  requirement  that  police 
recruits  be  able  to  speak  Navajo. 
The  Navajo  Reservation  covers 


an  area  roughly  the  size  of  West 
Virginia. 

A Federal,  state  and  local  task 
force  has  been  formed  to  combat 
drug  trafficking  along  the 
Arizona-Mexico  border.  The  team 
will  be  funded  by  a $400,000 
Federal  appropriation. 

OKLAHOMA  - The  Tulsa 
Police  Department  has  an- 
nounced plans  to  build  a 
$5-million  training  academy  in 
the  Cherokee  Industrial  District. 
The  facility  will  include  a firing 
range,  driving  course  and  dog 
kennels. 

TEXAS  — Houston  Police  Of- 
ficer Manuel  F.  Zamora  was 
named  the  department’s 
Hispanic  Officer  of  the  Year  for 
1985  at  a recent  awards  luncheon. 
Zamora,  a five-year  veteran  of  the 
HPD,  is  a field  training  officer 
who  also  serves  on  the  Street  Pro- 
stitution Task  Force. 

\ 

UTAH  — Ground  was  broken  on 
October  17  for  a new  $32. 2-million 
prison  in  Point  of  the  Mountain. 
The  facility  will  house  676 
medium-security  prisoners  and 
192  under  maximum  security. 


CALIFORNIA  - A San  Jose 
police  officer  who  was  wounded 
last  year  in  a spray  of  bullets  from 
an  Uzi  submachine  gun,  has  sued 
the  Israeli  Government  and  the 
U.S.  company  that  distributes 
the  weapons.  Officer  J oe  Tamarit, 
35,  said,  ‘‘There  is  really  no  use 
for  this  weapon  except  to  kill  peo- 
ple. As  cops  we  are  supposed  to 
take  certain  risks,  but  it’s  only 
fair  that  some  restrictions  should 
be  put  on  the  public  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  protecting  from 
shooting  us  with  an  automatic 
weapon.” 

A Federal  lawsuit  has  been  filed 
on  six  residents  of  Pittsburg, 
charging  the  Pittsburg  Police 
Department  with  brutality  and 
racial  discrimination.  The  suit, 
which  names  the  City  Council,  the 
city  manager,  the  police  chief  and 
11  officers  as  defendants,  alleges 
three  incidents  in  which  six  peo- 
ple were  beaten  in  May,  June  and 
July  of  this  year. 

NEVADA  — Ninety-five  people 
have  been  arrested  during  a nine- 
month  undercover  sting  opera- 
tion in  Las  Vegas  aimed  at  street 
crime.  Police  set  up  a phony 
apartment  to  buy  stolen  merchan- 
dise. 

OREGON  — The  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons  has  announced  plans  to 
build  a minimum-security  facility 
in  the  town  of  Sheridan.  No  date 
has  been  set  for  groundbreaking 
on  the  prison,  which  is  expected 
to  hold  more  than  200  inmates. 
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Chiefs  caught  in  crossfire . 


Mass,  gun-license  procedure  under  scrutiny 


The  issue  is  guns,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  it  should  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  Massachusetts 
police  chiefs  to  determine  who  in 
that  state  receives  a gun  permit, 
or  whether  a uniform  statewide 
gun-licensing  procedure  should 
be  enacted. 

At  a time  when  the  number  of 
gun  permits  issued  in  Massa- 
chusetts has  shot  up  from  17,472 
in  1977  to  55,205  in  1984,  an 
organization  called  the  Gun 
Owners  Action  League  (GOAL)  is 
pressing  for  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion that  would  sharply  curtail 
the  discretion  of  police  chiefs  in 
handing  out  gun  permits.  The  bill 
has  won  initial  approval  in  the 
Massachusetts  House  by  a 
margin  of  108-to-48. 

The  legislation  would  shift  the 
burden  of  proving  fitness  to  carry 
a firearm  from  the  applicant  to 
the  police,  and  would  mandate 
that  licensing  determinations  be 


made  within  30  days. 

The  bill  would  also  require 
police  chiefs  to  specify  in  writing 
their  reasons  for  turning  down  an 
application.  In  addition,  the 
legislation  proposes  to  eliminate 
the  various  categories  of  gun 
ownership,  replacing  them  with 
one  uniform  permit  for  all  uses, 
which  would  allow  a person  who 
uses  a gun  for  target  shooting  to 
carry  that  weapon  at  all  times. 

Currently,  there  are  approx- 
imately 375,000  licensed  gun 
holders  in  the  state,  70  percent  of 
whom  are  licensed  under  the 
category  of  protection  of  life  and 
property.  The  remainder  use  guns 
for  target  shooting  or  in  the 
course  of  their  employment. 

With  the  absence  of  a uniform 
statewide  licensing  procedure, 
parties  on  both  sides  of  the  con- 
troversy agree  that  there  is  a 
broad  disparity  in  how  police 
chiefs  issue  and  deny  permits. 


They  disagree,  however,  over 
what  sort  of  impact  the  proposed 
law  would  have. 

GOAL,  the  state  affiliate  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association 
(NRA),  claims  the  law  would  be 
fairer  by  enabling  women,  blacks 
and  other  minorities  to  get  per- 
mits. 

"There  is  too  much  abuse.”  said 
Michael  D.  Yancino,  director  of 
the  Southborough-based  gun- 
owners’  league.  "There  is  np  ques- 
tion about  that.  We  don’t  think 
it’s  right  for  a person  to  have  to  go 
to  court  for  something  he  is  en- 
titled to.” 

Police  chiefs  and  other  op- 
ponents of  the  bill  believe  that  the 
proposed  legislation  would  make 
it  possible  for  virtually  anyone  to 
get  a permit.  "This  now  increases 
the  number  of  people  who  have 
the  right  to  be  on  the  street  with  a 
gun  24  hours  a day,  7 days  a 
week,”  said  Paul  Doherty, 


secretary-treasurer  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police. 

The  conflict  revolves  in  part 
around  the  NRA’s  belief  that 
bearing  arms  is  an  inherent  con- 
stitutional right  — a belief  many 
public  safety  specialists  find 
potentially  dangerous.  "I  think 
police  chiefs  and  the  state  should 
be  in  the  business  of  regulating 
handguns,”  said  Thomas  P. 
White,  chairman  of  the  House 
Public  Safety  Committee,  whoop- 
posed  the  bill. 

White  has  voiced  particular 
concern  over  a provision  in  the 
legislation  that  would  exempt  all 
licensed  holders  from  the  state’s 
Bartley-Fox  gun  law,  an  act  that 
mandates  a one-year  jail  term  for 
illegal  gun  use.  If  the  state’s  gun- 
licensing law  is  changed,  people 
previously  issued  a permit  for 
target  shooting  would  be  able  to 
carry  a firearm  at  all  times. 


According  to  White,  the  bill  is 
being  used  to  force  a showdown 
between  Republicans  supporting 
the  bill  and  Gov.  Michael 
Dukakis,  who  strongly  opposes 
the  bill.  "They  would  like  this  bill 
to  land  on  the  governor's  desk  so 
he  would  have  to  veto  it  and  drive 
a lot  of  Democratic  sportsmen  in- 
to the  arms  of  Republican  can- 
didates,” he  said. 

Observed  Police  Chief  Eugene 
Passaro  of  Stoneham,  "It’s  not 
right  to  arbitrarily  refuse  permits 
but  it’s  got  to  be  controlled  for  the 
safety  of  everyone. 

"I've  investigated  many  cases 
over  the  past  25  years  when  peo- 
ple were  killed  ’accidentally.’  If  a 
person  is  known  to  my  police  of- 
ficers as  being  someone  who  is  in  a 
bar  a few  nights  a week  and  hav- 
ing fights  and  battles,  I don’t 
want  that  person  to  carry  a 
weapon,”  Passaro  told  the 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Arizona  sheriffs  to  lose  Fed’s  green 
for  patrolling  national  forest  lands 


NIJ  looks  at  felons’ 
access  to  handguns 


Sheriff’s  departments  in 
Arizona,  which  provide  law  en- 
forcement services  for  the  na- 
tional forests  within  the  state,  are 
now  having  to  do  so  without 
financial  help  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Since  1971,  sheriff’s  depart- 
ments have  received  Federal 
monies  under  the  Sisk 
Cooperative  Act  funding  pro- 
gram. In  September,  that  money 
was  cut  off  and  the  counties 
became  responsible  for  footing 
the  entire  bill. 

The  cutback  is  part  of  President 
Reagan’s  "program  of  setting 
priorities  and  shifting  respon- 
sibilities," said  Arvin  White, 
director  of  fiscal  and  accounting 
management  for  the  regional 
forester’s  office  in  Albuquerque, 
N.M. 

According  to  Capt.  Sam  Whit- 
ten of  the  Coconino  County 
Sheriff's  Department,  the  cuts 
are  going  to  have  a serious  impact 
on  efforts  to  police  the  forests. 
"Through  county  government," 
Whitten  said,  "we’re  having  a dif- 
ficult time  funding  the  necessary 
operations  we  have  to  start  with. 


A study  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Highway  and  Traffic  Safe- 
ty Administration  has  noted  that 
the  death  rate  for  drunken  drivers 
dropped  24  percent  between  1980 
and  1984. 

The  number  of  fatal  injuries 
suffered  by  drunken  drivers 
decreased  from  14,000  in  1980  to 
11,000  in  1984,  the  study 
reported. 

According  to  U.S.  Transporta- 
tion Secretary  Elizabeth  Dole,  the 
statistics  show  that  "programs  to 
discourage  drunk  driving  are 
yielding  tangible  results. 

"I  am  particularly  pleased  that 


With  a cut  of  $86,000,  it’s  pretty 
evident  that  it’s  going  to  have  an 
effect.” 

Under  Federal  law,  counties 
have  an  obligation  to  provide  law 
enforcement  services,  including 
search-and-rescue  operations,  on 
Federal  lands. 

Whitten  said  the  department  is 
going  to  try  to  avoid  curtailing 
any  policing  activities.  "We’re 
hopeful  that  Congress  will  do 
something  to  get  us  that  money,” 
he  said. 

According  to  White  of  the 
regional  forester’s  office,  12  coun- 
ties received  $443,400  this  year 
for  services  on  the  state’s  11.3 
million  acres  of  national  forest. 

Capt.  Dave  Jordan  of  the  Gila 
County  Sheriff’s  Office  said  the 
cutback  “would  affect  us 
heavily."  The  sheriff’s  depart- 
ment receives  about  $90,000  a 
year,  the  largest  allocation  of 
such  funds  in  Arizona. 

The  supervisor  of  the  Coconino 
National  Forest,  Neil  B.  Paulson, 
has  suggested  that  payments  to 
the  counties  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  rather  than  revenues, 
could  supplement  the  loss  of 


the  fatality  reduction  continued 
over  a period  of  time  when 
motorists  are  driving  more,  ’ ’ Dole 
said.  "However,  drunk  driving  is 
still  the  greatest  killer  of  our 
young  people,  and  we  must  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  ensure  further 
progress.” 

Data  released  by  the  Transpor- 
tation Department  show  that 
over  the  same  four-year  period, 
the  percentage  of  drunken  drivers 
among  all  driving  fatalities  drop- 
ped from  50  percent  to  43  percent. 

Tougher  state  laws,  stricter  en- 
forcement and  sentencing  and 


money  under  the  Sisk  Act. 

Under  legislation  passed  by 
Congress  in  1976,  National 
Forest  service  payments  to  the 
counties  are  based  on  revenues 
derived  within  the  counties  for 
such  things  as  timber  sales. 

Coconino  County  Sheriff  Joe 
Richards  said  his  department’s 
budget  may  also  be  strained  by 
this  year’s  Supreme  Court  ruling 
on  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
The  Court’s  interpretation  of  the 
Federal  act  requires  deputies  to 
be  paid  for  overtime  rather  than 
receiving  compensatory  time  off. 
“Our  department  averages 
14,000  hours  of  overtime  a year 
because  of  a manpower  shortage, 
and  that  translates  into  a couple 
of  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year,”  Richards  said. 

In  addition  to  policing  the  na- 
tional forests  in  Coconino  Coun- 
ty, Richards’  department  also 
provides  services  to  the  National 
Park  Service  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
and  Glen  Canyon.  The  county 
does  not  receive  any  Federal 
assistance  for  services  on  the  na- 
tional park  lands. 


sobriety  checkpoints  were  among 
the  factors  singled  out  by  Federal 
officials  as  contributing  to  the 
declining  percentage  of  alcohol- 
related  driving  deaths. 

A general  decrease  in  alcohol 
consumption  and  the  increase  in 
the  minimum  drinking  age  to  21 
were  also  thought  to  be  signifi- 
cant factors. 

This  promising  trend.  Dole 
said,  indicates  that  the  combined 
efforts  of  Federal,  state  and  local 
governments  and  the  private  sec- 
tor on  the  drunken-driving  prob- 
lem are  paying  off. 


Only  one  out  of  five  convicted 
felons  obtain  their  handguns 
through  legitimate  channels  such 
as  retail  stores,  according  to  a 
government  study. 

The  survey  of  some  1,874  in- 
mates in  11  correctional  institu- 
tions found  that  criminals  most 
often  stole  their  guns  or  obtained 
them  from  friends  or  relatives, 
the  National  Institute  of  Justice 
(NIJ)  reported. 

Of  guns  obtained  by  criminals, 
the  study  found  that  44  percent 
were  bought  or  otherwise  ac- 
quired from  friends  or  relatives; 
26  percent  were  obtained  through 
black  market  channels;  21  per- 
cent from  retail  outlets  and  9 per- 
cent from  a variety  of  illegitimate 
means. 

The  National  Rifle  Association 
(NRA)  has  cited  the  NIJ  findings 
as  further  evidence  that  strict 
gun  controls  and  gun-licensing 
laws  are  not  effective.  However,  a 
spokesman  for  the  National  Coali- 
tion to  Ban  Handguns  said  that 
while  he  had  no  problems  with  the 
study’s  findings,  his  organization 
still  believes  that  handguns 
should  be  outlawed. 

"More  predatory  criminals,  ac- 
quiring a handgun  specifically  for 
use  in  crime,  heavily  exploited  in- 
formal, off-the-record  means  and 
sources,  and  rarely  went  through 
customary  retail  channels,”  said 
the  49-page  report. 

The  study,  funded  by  a 
$397,000  grant  from  NIJ,  was 
conducted  by  James  D.  Wright 
and  Peter  H.  Rossi  of  the  Social 
and  Demographic  Research  In- 
stitute at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  authors  cautioned  that  the 
1,874  inmates  surveyed  "inten- 
tionally over-represents  more 
serious,  long-term  offenders  and 
is  not  typical  of  all  criminals  in 
the  country.” 

When  felons  were  asked  where 
they  acquired  their  guns,  70  per- 


cent said  they  had  gotten  them 
through  family  members,  off  the 
street,  through  drug  dealers  or 
from  fences.  Only  16  percent  said 
they  had  purchased  their 
weapons  in  a store. 

"Debate  about  the  access 
violent  career  criminals  have  to 
handguns  has  raged  for  years,  but 
little  really  was  known  about  how 
they  got  them,”  said  NIJ  director 
James  K.  Stewart. 

Stewart  added  that  since  the 
availability  for  handguns  is  so 
widespread,  longer  prison  terms 
for  those  who  commit  crimes  with 
handguns  and  more  vigorous  law 
enforcement  may  be  the  most  ef- 
fective strategies  for  curbing 
violence. 
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People  and  Places 


Lonely  at  the  top  in  Bridgeport 


A landmark 
revisited 

Danny  Escobedo, the  name 
associated  with  a landmark  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  of  the 
1960's,  has  been  indicted  on 
charges  of  attempted  murder,  ag- 
gravated assault,  armed  violence 
and  unlawful  use  of  a weapon. 

Escobedo’s  name  was  made 
famous  in  the  decision  that 
established  a suspect’s  right  to  an 
attorney  during  questioning.  His 
1960  murder  conviction  was  over- 
turned by  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  ruled  that  Escobedo’s 
rights  had  been  violated  by  police 
when  they  denied  his  request  to 
have  his  lawyer  present  during  an 
interrogation. 

Nicole  Zabloudil,  the  daughter 
of  Escobedo’s  1960  murder  vic- 
tim, Manuel  Valtierra,  has  kept 
track  of  Escobedo  over  the  years 
as  he  has  been  rearrested  for 
various  offenses.  Last  year, 
Escobedo  was  convicted  for  tak- 
ing indecent  liberties  with  a 
12-year-old  girl. 

Escobedo  was  remanded  to  the 
Cook  County  jail  last  month  when 
his  appeal  bond  for  the  sex  crime 
was  revoked.  Escobedo  was 
released  on  the  bond  August  22, 
said  Assistant  State’s  Attorney 
Wayne  Meyer. 

According  to  the  recent  indict- 
ment, the  47-year-old  Escobedo 
allegedly  shot  Jesus  Reyes,  24, 
outside  the  Cut  'N  Loose  Lounge 
on  September  22.  He  also  alleged- 
ly fired  at  another  man,  Alfredo 
Reyes,  26,  who  was  not  wounded. 

Although  Zabloudil  told 
reporters  she  was  relieved  to  hear 
that  Escobedo  had  been  indicted 
in  the  shooting,  she  added,  ‘‘Once 
again,  what  is  the  system  going  to 
do  with  it?  I wonder  now  how  far 
it  will  go?  Which  way  is  the 
revolving  door  going  to  go?  Are 
they  going  to  lock  it?” 

Honor 

roll 

New  York  Transit  Police  Of- 
ficer Irma  Lozada,  the  first 
female  officer  in  New  York  City  to 
be  killed  in  the  line  of  duty,  was 
posthumously  awarded  her 
department’s  Medal  of  Honor  — 
the  highest  police  decoration  for 
valor  — on  September  26. 

The  Medal  of  Honor  is  awarded 
for  an  act  of  valor  performed  with 
intelligence  in  the  line  of  duty. 

At  the  ceremony,  seven  other 
transit  police  officers  received  the 


There  was  a time  when 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Police 
Superintendent  Joseph  A. 
Walsh  ran  that  city's  police 
department  autocratically. 
Those  days  are  gone,  and 
Walsh  is  now  reduced  to  being 
an  administrator  who  must  get 
written  permission  from 
Mayor  Leonard  S.  Paoletta  to 
take  a day  off. 

Walsh,  who  will  be  70  in 
February,  was  the  undisputed 
leader  of  the  Bridgeport  Police 
Department  for  22  years. 
While  he  is  still  called  “super” 
by  his  officers,  he  was  stripped 
of  much  of  his  power  in  July 
1984  in  what  amounted  to  a 
mayoral  coup. 

The  day-to-day  operations  of 
the  department  are  now  run  by 
the  Mayor  and  a civilian  Police 
Commission.  Although  Walsh 
dismisses  the  notion  of  sour 
grapes,  the  result,  he  said,  is 
that  “the  police  department  is 
going  down  the  drain." 

Walsh  has  said  he  might  just 
quit.  “In  the  old  days,  I’d  be 
shouting  from  the  rooftops 
about  anything  I thought 
wasn't  right,”  he  told  the 
Hartford  Courant.  Now,  he 
said,  with  a touch  of  anger  and 
resignation,  “I  have  to  obey 
orders.” 

During  his  years  as 
superintendent,  Walsh  was 
repeatedly  accused  of  corrup- 
tion by  state  and  Federal  of- 
ficials. He  has  ridden 
roughshod  over  police  boards 
and  six  mayors  who  were 
determined  to  break  his  power 
but  who  nonetheless  have  end- 


Combat  Cross,  the  second  highest 
honor;  eight  were  awarded  the 
Exceptional  Duty  Medal,  the 
third  highest  decoration,  and  66, 
including  three  women,  received 
the  Distinguished  Duty  Medal. 

Lozada  was  killed  September 
21,  1984,  when  she  and  her  part- 
ner were  on  plainsclothes  duty  on 
the  LL  subway  line  in  Brooklyn. 
While  at  the  Wilson  Avenue  sta- 
tion, they  saw  a man  snatch  a gold 
chain  off  a women’s  neck  and  run 
out  of  the  station.  Loazda  and  her 
partner,  Officer  Nat  Giambalvo, 
split  up  outside  the  station  to  pur- 
sue the  suspect. 

Lozada  came  upon  the  thief 
several  blocks  away  in  a vacant 
lot.  When  the  officer  tried  to  place 
the  culprit  under  arrest,  he  gained 
control  of  her  gun  and  fired  two 


ed  up  his  friend. 

All,  that  is.  except  for 
Paoletta,  who  has  been 
Walsh’s  nemesis.  Paoletta  has 
spent  close  to  $1  million  in 
legal  and  consultant  fees  since 
launching  a court  battle  in 
1983  to  have  Walsh  fired  or 
force  his  retirement.  Paoletta 
cited  a $100,000  consultant’s 
study  showing  the  department 
to  be  ineffective,  underworked 
and  over  budgeted. 

Walsh  was  in  and  out  of  a job 
as  superintendent  over  the 
next  eight  months,  as  a parade 
of  witnesses  who  criticized 
every  aspect  of  Walsh’s  perfor- 
mance appeared  before  two 
judges  in  separate  Superior 
Court  hearings. 

When  Walsh  triumphantly 
returned  to  his  job  in  July 
1984,  he  found  his  staff  had 
been  cut  in  half  and  his 
spacious  office  had  been  con- 
verted into  a meeting  room  for 
a Police  Commission  that  had 
every  intention  of  assuming 
the  responsibilities  laid  out  for 
it  in  the  city  charter. 

The  commission  had  assum- 
ed Walsh’s  authority  to 
transfer,  promote  and 
discipline  police  officers,  as 
well  as  his  power  to  make  ad- 
ministrative policy. 

Walsh  now  needs  written 
permission  from  the  Mayor  to 
spend  more  than  $50  in  public 
money  or  to  take  a day  off.  His 
authority  over  internal  affairs 
has  been  terminated  and  he  is 
powerless  to  prevent  the  Police 
Commission  from  demoting 
his  allies  and  promoting  his 


shots,  killing  her. 

Lozada,  a 26-year-old  resident 
of  Queens,  joined  the  Transit 
Police  in  1981  and  had  been  work- 
ing plainclothes  for  about  three 
months. 

The  Medal  of  Honor  is  not  the 
only  posthumous  decoration 
Lozada  received.  On  September  6, 
1984,  two  weeks  before  her  death, 
Lozada  and  Giambalvo  were 
alerted  to  a suicide  attempt  at  an 
East  New  York  subway  station. 
Giambalvo  jumped  to  the  tracks 
to  rescue  the  would-be  suicide 
while  Lozada  flagged  down  the 
oncoming  train. 

Lozada  was  posthumously 
awarded  a Letter  of  Merit  and 
Giambalvo  received  a 
Distinguished  Duty  Medal  for  the 
act. 

Those  who  received  the  Combat 
Cross  include:  Sgt.  John  Nilsen; 
Sgt.  Richard  R.  Ritayik;  Officer 
Norman  F.  Field;  Officer  John  J. 
Aris;  Officer  Frank  Codispoti;  Of- 
ficer Glenn  H.  Davidson,  and  Of- 
ficer Matthew  J.  Rich. 

Those  awarded  the  Exceptional 
Duty  Medals  were:  Officers 
Joseph  Bimonte,  Joseph  T. 
DeCicco,  Vincent  Giordano,  Peter 
A.  Watters,  Johnny  E.  Lamb  Jr., 
Michael  Panula,  Vincent  Romeo 
and  Felix  Vigo. 


foes. 

On  a reflective  note, 
however,  Walsh  said  that  dur- 
ing the  extended,  forced  vaca- 
tion he  took  during  the  court 
hearings,  he  realized  that  for 
all  those  years  he  had  missed 
out  on  time  with  his  family.  “I 
realized  my  life  could’ve  been 
different  — it  made  me  feel 
kind  of  foolish,”  he  said. 

Paoletta  is  making  the  police 
department  a major  issue  in 
his  race  for  a third  term  as 
mayor.  Pointing  to  major  im- 
provements, Paoletta  men- 
tioned more  arrests  for 
drunken  driving,  fewer  in- 
cidents of  arson,  improved 
police  training  and  even  spif- 
fier  uniforms. 

The  influx  of  consultants 
and  computers  into  the  depart- 
ment, Paoletta  said,  is  far 
superior  to  Walsh's  personal 
style  of  management. 

But  Walsh,  a 44-year 
veteran  of  the  force,  retorts, 
“They're  going  by  something 
written  by  somebody  who’s 
never  been  on  the  street  runn- 
ing down  an  alley  after  a 
burglar. 

No  official  stand  on  the  ad- 
ministrative merry-go-round 
has  been  taken  by  the  police 
union,  which  includes 
everyone  in  the  department 
with  the  exception  of  Walsh. 

To  add  to  the  uncertainty  of 
what  will  happen  after  the  elec- 
tion, the  terms  of  four  out  of 
the  seven  police  commis- 
sioners will  expire  in 
December. 


Hat  in 
the  ring 

Former  Chicago  Police 
Superintendent  James  O’Grady 
has  announced  that  hq  will  run  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for 
Cook  County  sheriff,  thus  ending 
weeks  of  speculation  about  his 
possible  candidacy. 

O’Grady  will  challenge  his  one- 
time boss,  Sheriff  Richard  Elrod, 
who  has  been  in  office  since  1970, 
when  he  was  handpicked  to  run 
for  the  post  by  former  Mayor 
Richard  Daley. 

Former  Illinois  Gov.  Richard 
Ogilvie,  Republican  County 
Chairman  Donald  Totten  and 
former  U.S.  Attorney  Dan  Webb, 
have  been  leading  the  move  to 
coax  O’Grady  into  the  sheriff’s 
race. 

O’Grady  recently  shifted  his 
political  loyalties  from  the 
Democratic  Party  to  the 
Republicans,  saying  that  he  had 
voted  for  Ronald  Reagan  in  the 
last  two  elections  and  had  become 
increasingly  disenchanted  with 
the  Democratic  Party  in  recent 
years. 

O’Grady,  66,  was  police 


According  to  union  presi- 
dent David  G.  Boston  Sr., 
there  is  a lot  of  confusion 
because  there  is  no  one  par- 
ticular individual  who  is  in 
charge.  He  added  that  the  air 
in  the  department  is  not  as 
“congenial”  as  it  used  to  be 
between  Walsh’s  supporters 
and  detractors. 

Opinions  are  mixed  as  to 
whether  the  force  has  improv- 
ed under  the  more  direct 
leadership  of  Paoletta  and  the 
Police  Commission.  According 
to  Bridgeport  lawyer  Burton 
Weinstein,  ‘‘It  certainly 
couldn't  be  any  worse."  Over 
the  years,  Weinstein  has  filed 
numerous  complaints  against 
the  department  for  brutality 
and  other  abuses.  Under  the 
new  regime,  Weinstein  said, 
civilian  complaints  are  being 
taken  seriously  for  the  first 
time  and  the  police  board  is 
paying  attention  to  how  the 
department  is  run. 

However,  Cesar  A.  Batalla, 
president  of  Bridgeport's 
Puerto  Rican  Coalition,  said 
the  department  has  been  no 
more  responsive  to  minorities 
under  Paoletta’s  leadership 
than  it  was  under  Walsh. 

Walsh,  concerned  about  his 
place  in  the  city's  history,  is 
currently  writing  a history  of 
the  department  with  his  son, 
Joseph  Jr.,  which  he  hopes  will 
vindicate  his  tenure.  “I’d 
hate.  . .to  have  someone  come 
along  in  60  years  and  say, 
‘Boy,  that  Joe  Walsh,  he  sure 
was  a jerk,'  " he  said. 


but  was  forced  to  retire  when 
Jane  Byrne  was  elected  Mayor  in 
1976.  Byrne  made  a campaign 
issue  out  of  O'Grady  during  her 
run  for  Mayor,  promising  to  drop 
him  if  elected. 

After  O’Grady  was  fired,  Elrod 
appointed  him  undersheriff  of 
Cook  County.  Byrne  later  rehired 
0‘Grady  as  first  deputy  police 
superintendent. 

O'Grady  quit  the  force  for  good, 
however,  when  Mayor  Harold 
Washington  was  elected  in  1983. 

Elrod,  who  will  be  running  for 
his  fifth  term  as  the  county 's  chief 
law  enforcement  officer  next  year, 
is  expected  to  face  stiff  primary 
competition  from  another  former 
member  of  his  staff,  Thomas 
Fuller,  who  is  now  a Metropolitan 
Sanitary  District  Commissioner. 


So  what’s  new? 

Don 't  keep  your  professional 
achievements  a trade  secret. 
Share  them  with  colleagues 
around  the  country  by  send- 
ing news  items  to  the  People 
& Places  section  of  Law  En- 
forcement News.  Address 
all  materials  to  the  editor. 


What  They  Are  Saying 

“I  see  the  distinct  possibility  of  some 
regionalization  in  law  enforcement.” 

John  Norton,  public  safety  director 
of  Pittsburgh,  on  the  consequences  of  a depressed 
economy  in  Pennsylvania’s  steel-mill  towns.  (1:1) 


superintendent  in  Chicago  under 
former  Mayor  Michael  Bilandic 
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Western  Pa. 
steels  itself  for 
police  service  cuts 


FEELING  LUCKY:  Last  December,  West  Homestead,  Pa.,  Mayor  John  Dindak  (r.)  and  Police  Chief 
Chester  Wrobel  tried  to  augment  the  town’s  budget  by  using  their  own  funds  to  play  the  Pennsylvania 
state  lottery.  Shown  here  filling  out  Lotto  slips,  Dindak  and  W robel  said  they  would  dedicate  any  winnings 
to  the  town’s  general  fund.  Wide  World  Photo 


Continued  from  Page  1 
safety  by  some  kind  of  regional 
police  department,”  Callen  said. 

“As  of  right  now,  I’ve  got  ten 
different  police  departments  and 
ten  different  chiefs  and  the  only 
things  separating  them  are  these 
invisible,  municipal  boundaries,” 
he  added. 

John  Norton,  public  safety 
director  of  Pittsburgh,  sees 
regionalization  of  police  services 
as  practically  an  economic  man- 
date. “Services,  information 
systems,  records  and  those  sorts 
of  things  will  be  the  first  to  go 
from  the  hands  of  the  individual 
departments,”  he  said.  “After 
that  I see  the  distinct  possibility 
of  some  regionalization  in  law  en- 
forcement.” 

Norton,  who  recently  took  of- 
fice as  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  envisions  “multidepart- 
ments,” instead  of  jurisdictional 
boundaries.  “We  already  have,  in 
this  area  of  Allegheny  County,  a 
circuit  rider  police  chief  who  is  the 
police  chief  for  three  separate 
boroughs.  I think  that’s  a distinct 
wave  of  the  future,”  he  said. 

While  observers  and  practi- 
cioners  agree  that  something 
must  be  done  — and  soon  — there 
is  far  from  a consensus  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  regionalized  policing 
in  the  area. 

Dr.  Joe  Bogen,  a criminologist 
from  Indiana  University  in  Penn- 
sylvania, said  regionalization 
would  not  be  practicable  in  4-he 
western  region  of  the  state. 
Bogen  contends  that  the  region’s 
hilly  geography  has  made  the 
small  departments  which  dot 
Allegheny  County  into  private 
dominions. 

Haves  and  have-nots 

Bogen  referred  to  a survey  in 
which  police  chiefs  from  the  small 
towns  were  asked  whether  or  not 
they  would  step  down  to  a lower 
position  if  it  meant  an  increase  in 
salary.  According  to  Bogen,  none 
of  the  chiefs  were  willing  to  give 
up  their  positions,  even  with  the 
salary  raise. 

Moreover,  Bogen  surmised, 
those  towns  within  the  county 
that  have  not  been  touched  by  the 
budget  crisis  would  not  want  to 
take  on  the  financial  burden  of 
towns  like  Clairton,  whose  tax 
base  has  been  drastically  reduced. 

Callen  contends  that  the 
resistance  to  regionalized  polic- 
ing stems  from  local,  elected  of- 
ficials who  do  not  want  to  give  up 
local  police  forces  and  the  power 
that  goes  along  with  them. 

In  1983,  the  Steel  Valley  COG 
commissioned  a study  of  the 
feasibility  of  a merged  police  force 
among  the  ten  different  com- 
munities. 

Only  five  of  the  communities 
participated  in  the  study,  Callen 
said.  The  others  declined  for  a 
variety  of  political  reasons.  The 
goal  of  the  study  was  thwarted, 


he  said,  because  those  com- 
munities that  did  join  in  the 
survey  were  not  contiguous. 

A number  of  recommendations 
did  come  out  of  the  ptudy, 
however,  Callen  said.  “Joint  com- 
munications, joint  screening  and 
training  of  police  officers  all  the 
soft  kinds  of  things,”  he  said. 

There  are  arguments  pro  and 
con,  Callen  said.  There  are  those 
who  contend  that  a local  police 
force  knows  the  neighborhood 
and  is  therefore  better  equipped 
to  provide  services.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  those  whb  believe 
a regionalized  force,  with  a varie- 
ty of  personnel  who  would  not  be 
as  likely  to  play  favorites  within 
the  community,  could  provide 
more  efficient  service. 

“Maybe  those  friendships 
won’t  be  there  to  get  in  tjhe  way 
sometimes,  if  you  know  what  I’m 
saying,"  he  added. 

Dollars  and  cents 
There  are  also  two  schools  of 
thought  regarding  the  costs  of  a 
regionalized  approach. 

Callen  believes  that  bigger 
could  be  cheaper.  “We  obviously 
would  have  to  do  a good,  strong 
cost-benefit  analysis  to  I see  if 
there  is  a definite  savings  iij  merg- 
ing departments.  I say  ‘yes,’  but 
we  really  have  to  look  at  those 
numbers,”  said  Callen. 

Indiana  University's  Dr.  Bogen 
differs  in  his  opinion  of  the  costs 
of  merging  forces.  When  the  small 
bus  lines  throughout  the  county 
were  merged,  Bogen  said,  the 
taxes  to  keep  those  bus  lines 
operating  went  sky  high.  With 
the  eroding  tax  base  of  some  of 
these  towns,  he  said,  the  higher 
taxes  inherent  in  consolidating 
police  departments  would  make 
the  merger  unfeasible. 

The  town  of  Braddock,  which  is 
running  a close  second  to  Clairton 
in  the  fiscal-distress  sweepstakes, 
has  managed  to  keep  its  police 
force  intact. 

Payless  payday 
According  to  Hyman  Hqffner, 
Braddock’s  borough  secretary, 
the  city  has  had  trouble  meeting 
the  department’s  payroll.  “Up  to 
this  point,  we  have  been  meeting 
our  payrolls,  albeit  one  of  them 
was  two  weeks  late.” 

“Our  men  and  women  hav6  con- 
tinued on  the  job  and  they’ve 
been  very  professional  about  it,” 
Haffner  said.  “They  know  they’re 
going  to  get  paid  sooner  or  later, 
although  we’d  prefer  to  meet  it  on 
the  pay  date.  There  isn’t  much  we 
can  do.  It’s  just  a very  difficult 
situation  economically.” 
Metropolitanism  is  a very  bad 
word  in  the  area,  Haffner  said. 
Police  departments  and  dis- 
patching services  are  all  indepen- 
dent, he  said.  “The  problem  is 
local  officials  who  are  not  going  to 
give  up  their  bailiwick.” 

The  COGs  could  begin  to  do 
something  different,  Haffner 
said,  but  when  you  get  down  to 


local  officials,  the  question  is 
whether  they  are  willing  to  share 
the  power.  “If  you  have  a mayor 
in  Braddock  and  a mayor  in  Clair- 
ton and  you  were  going  to  com- 
bine police  forces  with  the  mayor 
as  chief  — who’d  be  the  one  to  sign 
off?” 

Currently,  Braddock  has  five 
Civil  Service  police  officers  in- 
cluding the  chief.  Other  fully 
trained  officers  are  called  in  as 
necessary  and  are  paid  on  an  hour- 
ly basis.  “If  you  have  three  shifts 
and  two  officers  on  a shift,  you’re 
already  down,”  Haffner  said. 

Help  from  the  county? 

Bogen  believes  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  policing  the  region 
should  ultimately  fall  to  the  coun- 
ty. However,  when  the  town  of 
Braddock  approached  county  of- 
ficials to  see  what  kinds  of  ser- 
vices would  be  provided  in  the 
event  that  the  town  could  not 
operate  under  increased  financial 
pressure,  county  authorities  told 
the  town  that  nothing  could  be 
provided. 

“We  requested,  for  example, 


what  service  the  county  police 
would  provide  if  we  were  unable 
to  meet  our  payroll,”  Haffner 
said.  “We  asked  if  we  could  tap  in 
and  get  gasoline  from  the  county 
and  pay  for  it  when  money  came 
in.  They  said  they  couldn’t  do  it.” 

If  Braddock  could  not  provide 
for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  its 
residents,  they  were  told,  the 
state  police  would  come  in,  as 
they  did  in  Clairton. 

According  to  Chief  Walter 
Alberts  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Police  Department,  county  police 


will  not  be  going  into  towns  like 
Clairton  or  Braddock.  The  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  county  will 
end  up  providing  police  services 
for  the  towns  is  a decision  for  the 
county  commissioners,  he  said. 

The  state  police,  who  have 
assumed  local  police  respon- 
sibilities in  Clairton,  are  obligated 
under  state  law  to  take  on  the  law 
enforcement  responsibilities  of  a 
community  that  cannot  provide 
its  own  police  services.  Said  the 
spokesman,  "Well  be  in  Clairton 
Continued  on  Page  7 
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I A CP  meets  in  Houston  with  eyes  on  future 


Continued  from  Page  1 
necessary  votes  to  defeat  Floris- 
sant, Mo.’s  Col.  Lowery. 

The  electoral  win  represents  a 
first  for  Kentucky,  he  said.  Ken- 
tucky has  never  had  a member  on 
the  IACP  board  of  officers  before, 
although  there  have  been  many 
chiefs  who  have  served  on  dif- 
ferent committees,  Dotson  said. 

"I  plan  to  be  as  active  and  as  in- 
volved as  I can,”  he  said.  “As 
sixth  vice  president  I'm  only  one 
vote  out  of  many,  and  of  course 
my  opinions  would  carry  as  much 
weight  as  the  opinions  of  the 
other  officers.  I think  we  need  to 
work  together  very  hard  t<  /ork 
with  the  association  and  its 
future.” 

The  election  of  a sixth  vice 
president  was  only  one  of  the 
orders  of  business  tended  to  at 
the  conference  this  year,  however. 


Although  none  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendments  brought 
before  the  membership  were 
adopted,  numerous  resolutions 
were  approved. 

In  one  instance,  the  IACP 
resolved  that  the  Federal  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  be  amended 
to  exempt  all  government 
employees  directly  providing 
public  safety  services. 

The  act  was  extended  to  the 
public  sector  under  the  terms  of  a 
Supreme  Court  ruling  earlier  this 
year.  The  IACP's  resolution  also 
urges  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  to  reconsider  its  decision  to 
begin  enforcement  of  the  act  this 
month. 

‘Cop-killer’  bullets 

IACP  also  resolved  to  support 
legislation  that  would  make 
crimes  or  attempted  crimes  using 
firearms  loaded  with  armor- 


pierciijg  bullets  a Federal  offense. 
Members  of  the  Division  of  State 
and  Provincial  Police  will  support 
state  legislation  making  the 
crime  a state  offense  as  well. 

The  armor-piercing  ammuni- 
tion issue  has  been  the  subject  of 
long  debate  involving  members  of 
Congress,  police  organizations 
and  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. The  NRA  does  not  support  a 
proposed  ban  on  the  sale  of  such 
ammunition. 

In  other  action,  IACP  gave  its 
wholehearted  support  to  legisla- 
tion that  would  provide  for  a 
"good-faith”  exception  to  the 
Fourth  Amendment  exclusionary 
rule.  The  good-faith  exception, 
which  was  first  outlined  in  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
United  States  v.  Leon,  would 
allow  the  introduction  of  evidence 
obtained  without  a search  war- 


rant if  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
evidence  was  acquired  by  police 
acting  in  the  good-faith  belief  that 
the  search  was  lawful.  The  good- 
faith  exception  has  the  support  of 
both  President  Reagan  and  At- 
torney General  Edwin  Meese. 

Changing  of  the  guard 

The  Houston  conference  also 
saw  IACP  president  Thomas  Sar- 
dino  bid  farewell  to  a year  of  per- 
sonnel and  management  crises 
within  the  organization.  Sardino, 
the  police  chief  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
was  succeeded  as  president  by 
John  Norton,  the  public  safety 
director  of  Pittsburgh. 

While  the  conference  was  a 
swansong  for  Sardino,  it  was  the 
debut  of  IACP's  recently  ap- 
pointed executive  director,  Jerald 
R.  Vaughn. 

Vaughn,  the  former  police  chief 
of  Largo,  Fla.,  asked  the  member- 


ship for  patience  and  understan- 
ding during  the  organization’s 
recovery  period  after  a 
tumultuous  ten  months,  saying, 
“We  did  not  reach  this  predica- 
ment overnight,  and  it’s  not  likely 

that  we  can  turn  it  around  over- 
night. I will  work  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  overcome  the  prob- 
lems, but  I need  some  time  and 
your  patience  in  understanding 
that  the  problems  are  complex 
and  may  require  some  time  to  cor- 
rect.” 

Sardino,  like  Vaughn,  was 
upbeat  in  assessing  the  current 
state  of  the  association.  “We  are 
on  our  way  to  a healthier  and  more 
responsive  organization,”  Sar- 
dino said,  “and  we’re  going  to 
achieve  greater  successes  in  the 
few  years  ahead  than  we  have 
ever  accomplished  in  the  past.” 
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Twelve  apostles  of  accreditation: 


List  of  CAI.EA-approved  agencies  grows 


The  Mt.  Dora,  Fla.,  Police 
Department  may  not  be  among 
the  major  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies of  this  country,  but  it  has 
earned  at  least  a footnote  in 


Burden's 

Beat 

Ordway  P.  Burden 


American  police  history.  The 
24-member  Mt.  Dora  department 
was  the  first  agency  to  receive  ac- 
creditation for  its  professionalism 
from  the  Commission  on  Ac- 
creditation for  Law  Enforcement 
Agencies.  Since  then,  11  others 
have  earned  that  badge  of  ap- 
proval. 

Since  the  commission  began  of- 
fering the  accreditation  process 
more  than  two  years  ago,  some 
350  agencies  have  applied  for  the 
rigorous  self-assessment  and  on- 
site inspection  mandated  by  the 
commission;  of  those,  110  are  cur- 
rently undergoing  the  12*  to 
18-month  self-assessment  phase 
of  the  process. 

Besides  Mt.  Dora,  the  agencies 
that  have  completed  the  process 
and  earned  accreditation  are  the 


Elk.  art  County,  Ind.,  Sheriff’s 
Department,  with  93  members; 
the  county  police  of  Arlington 
County,  Va.,  (35  members); 
Baltimore  County,  Md.,  (1,600); 
and  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  (1,122), 
and  the  municipal  departments  of 
North  Providence,  R.I.,  (59),  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  (606),  Staunton, 
Va.,  (54),  Indian  Hill,  (Jhio,  (21), 
Covington,  Ga.,  (32),  Tampa,  Fla., 
(862),  and  Hayward,  Calif.,  (238). 

“We’re  very  happy  with  the 
response  to  date,’’  said  Kenneth 
H.  Medeiros,  who  on  June  1 suc- 
ceeded James  V.  Cotter  as  the 
commission’s  executive  director. 
Medeiros,  a former  police  chief  of 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  and  the  com- 
mission’s chairman  for  18  months 
before  becoming  director,  said 
that  he  was  pleased  with  the 
number,  considering  the  newness 
of  the  program  and  the  desirabili- 
ty of  making  haste  slowly.  The 
commission  hopes  that  within  the 
next  few  years,  some  5,000  of  the 
nation’s  17,000  law  enforcement 
agencies  (including  such 
peripheral  services  as  campus 
and  railroad  police)  will  seek  ac- 
creditation. “That’s  a rather  am- 
bitious goal,’’  Medeiros  conceded, 
“but  over  the  last  year  the  in- 
terest in  accreditation  has  grown 
considerably." 


Many  police  executives  whose 
agencies  are  going  through  the 
process  tend  to  become  mis- 
sionaries for  it,  he  noted,  and  in 
some  states  law  enforcement 
associations  are  urging  their  af- 
filiates to  join  in.  Also,  Medeiros 
pointed  out,  municipalities  that 
are  having  trouble  lining  up,  or 
holding  onto,  their  liability  in- 
surance coverage  are  being  urged 
to  go  through  the  accreditation 
process.  At  least  one  major  in- 
surance carrier  is  hinting  broadly 
to  cities  whose  police  depart- 
ments don’t  have  written  policies 
and  procedures  that  they  would 
do  well  to  try  for  accreditation. 

Too  often  law  enforcement  has 
had  standards  imposed  on  it  from 
outside,  “usually  for  the  wrong 
reasons,’’  Medeiros  said.  He 
pointed  to  the  Miranda  and 
Gamer  decisions  imposed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  to  establish  stan- 
dards for  police  practices  that  the 
profession  should  have  done  for 
itself.  “And  that’s  the  whole  gist 
of  our  program,"  he  explained. 

Not  all  local  police  are  pro- 
ponents of  national  standards, 
however.  "We’re  not  happy  with 
it,”  said  Joseph  Dominelli,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  Dominelli,  a retired  chief 
of  the  Rotterdam,  N.Y.,  Police 
Department,  said  that  New  York 
and  27  other  state  chiefs'  associa- 
tions prefer  a state-level  ac- 
creditation program  and  will 
work  toward  that. 

The  commission  has  a host  of 


standards  (for  the  largest  depart- 
ments, there  are  944  of  them) 
covering  four  general  areas:  Law 
Enforcement’s  Role,  Respon- 
sibilities and  Relationships;  Ad- 
ministration; Operations,  and 
Auxiliary  and  Technical  Services. 
The  standards  were  developed 
chiefly  by  the  staffs  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  the  National  Sheriffs' 
Association,  the  National 
Organization  of  Black  Law  En- 
forcement Executives  and  the 
Police  Executive  Research 
Forum,  all  of  which  combined  to 
establish  the  commission  in  1979. 
The  four  organizations  continue 
to  exercise  considerable  influence 
in  an  advisory  capacity  and  in 
their  power  to  appoint  members 
to  the  21 -person  commission. 

The  accreditation  standards 
were  completed  and  field-tested 
after  a lengthy  development  pro- 
cess, but  they  are  not  cast  in  con- 
crete. The  commission’s  Stan- 
dards Amendment  and  Inter- 
pretations Committee,  headed  by 
Sheriff  Dick  Elrod  of  Cook  Coun- 
ty, 111.,  periodically  reviews  sug- 
gestions for  change.  In 
September,  for  example,  the  com- 
mittee looked  at  the  recommend- 
ed policy  on  the  use  of  deadly 
force  and  at  the  question  of 
whether  the  standards  should 
continue  to  call  for  roof-mounted 
emergency  lights  on  patrol  cars. 
Recent  studies  have  found  that 
top-mounted  lights  reduce  fuel  ef- 
ficiency because  of  the  wind-drag 
factor  and  have  raised  safety 


questions.  “One  finding  was  that 
officers  without  top  lights  are 
more  cautious  at  intersections 
because  they  don’t  feel  they  have 
this  invincible  light  bar  on  top 
that  will  clear  obstacles  out  of 
their  way,"  Medeiros  said.  So  the 
committee  will  decide  whether  to 
revise  its  patrol  car  standards  to 
call  for  visible  and  audible  warn- 
ing devices,  but  not  necessarily 
mounted  on  top  of  the  patrol  car. 

Thus  far  no  police  agency  has 
“failed"  accreditation,  Medeiros 
said,  because  it’s  not  really  a pass- 
fail  situation.  “There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a deadline,"  he  explain- 
ed. “Our  position  is  that  as  long 
as  the  agency  is  trying,  we’ll  work 
with  them."  If  the  agency  thinks 
that  it  can’t  comply  with  certain 
standards  at  this  time,  it  may 
withdraw  its  candidacy  for  ac- 
creditation and  try  again  later. 

The  practice  of  applying  a yard- 
stick to  measure  police  profes- 
sionalism, as  the  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies  is  doing,  is  still  in 
its  infancy.  But  looking  at  the 
gradually  growing  number  of 
agencies  that  are  seeking 
measurement,  it  appears  to  be  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come. 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council.  He  welcomes  cor- 
respondence to  his  office  at  661 
Colonial  Blud,,  Washington  Twp., 
Westwood  P.O.,  NJ  07675.) 


Steel  Valley 
sings  the  blues 


Continued  from  Page  5 
for  as  long  as  is  necessary.” 
Hanging  together 
Chief  Chester  Wrobel  of  West 
Homestead,  another  town  hit 
hard  when  the  mills  closed  down, 
said  that  as  far  as  regionalizatin 
goes,  “We’re  all  together  and 
we’re  all  still  broke.  No  matter 
what  you  put  together,  you  still 
have  the  same  amount  of  people 
and  the  same  amount  of  patroll- 
ing, maybe  a little  more,  and 
you’re  still  going  to  be  broke." 

Wrobel  would  prefer  to  see  the 
county  come  in  and  “control 
everything.”  You  hate  to  do  that, 
Wrobel  said,  because  you  give  up 
what  you  have,  but  the  county 
has  more  money  than  boroughs 
and  “you  go  with  who  has  the 
money.”  . 

He  added  that  ilumpower  levels 
in  the  West  Homestead  force  are 
down  as  far  as  they  can  go.  “We 
can’t  afford  to  lose  any  more.  If 
we  did  lose  more,  I don’t  know 
what  would  happen,”  he  said. 
Attrition  or  layoffs 
By  year’s  end,  said  COG  direc- 
tor Callen,  the  town  of  Duquesne 
will  have  a deficit  ranging  from 
$100,000  to  $200,000.  “They’re 
going  to  have  to  make  some  very 
difficult  decisions  in  1986,  part  of 
that  decision  is  either  going  to  be 
cutting  by  attrition  or  layoff  of 
police  personnel.” 

The  entire  valley  lost  1 5 percent 
of  its  population  base  in  1980.  The 
question  is,  Callen  said,  whether 
the  same  level  of  police  personnel 
is  really  needed.  Although  the 
population  has  diminshed,  the 


same  number  of  officers  is  needed 
for  traffic  control  on  the  roads 
that  lead  into  Pittsburgh. 

Any  new  feasibility  study  on 
regionalization  would  have  to 
come  from  the  Steel  Valley  com- 
munities, Callen  said.  “It  took  a 
year  and  a half  to  get  people  to 
agree  to  do  a lousy,  non- 
threatening study.  When  you  get 
to  the  point  of  doing  the  really 
serious  stuff,  it’s  going  to  take  a 
long  time.  In  the  meantime,  we’re 
losing  a lot  of  money." 


Bolivian  VP  urges 
international  fund 
to  buy  coca  leaf 

The  vice  president  of  Bolivia 
told  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  last  month  that  the 
sale  of  cocaine  could  be  curtailed 
if  an  international  economic  fund 
were  set  up  to  buy  the  coca  leaf 
from  peasants. 

Vice  president  Julio  Garrett- 
Aillon  said  the  international  fund 
would  prevent  coca  leaf  from  fall- 
ing into  “the  hands  of  organized 
crime”  and  would  establish  an  in- 
ternational system  of  control  over 
the  plant  without  damaging  the 
economy  of  Bolivian  peasants. 

The  “so-called  consuming  coun- 
tries" should  be  the  primary  con- 
tributors to  the  fund,  he  said, 
since  Bolivia,  with  its  high  rate  of 
inflation,  could  not  be  expected  to 
assign  its  limited  resources  for  an 
“isolated  campaign  against  illicit 
drug  trafficking.” 


Flashback 


1961:  All 
eyes  front 


Police  Sgt.  Harold  Brisk  of  the  Green  Bay,  Wise.,  Police  Department 
is  captured  in  an  off-guard  moment  as  he  escorts  members  of  the  city’s 
School  Safety  Patrol  to  an  annual  night  out  at  the  movies.  With  eyes 
riveted  on  the  screen,  a practiced  hand  finds  its  way  to  a neighboring 
bag  of  popcorn.  wwworWPfcto 
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di  Grazia: 

The  untenable  position  of  police  officers 


By  Robert  J.  di  Grazia 

Two  recent  articles  by  Nat  Hentoff  ap- 
pering  in  the  editorial  section  of  the 
Washington  Post  addressed  a couple  of 
serious  problems  related  directly  to  the 
police  segment  of  our  society.  In  between 
the  publishing  of  these  articles,  a letter  to 
the  editor  appeared  in  the  Post,  from  a 
police  officer  with  a Virginia  address. 

The  firdt  article  related  to  the  extent  of 
perjured  court  testimony  by  police  of- 
ficers and  the  second  article  related  to  the 
arrest  of  a black  man  in  the  town  of 
Milton,  Mass.  The  letter  to  the  editor  was 
basically  a defensive  letter,  stating  main- 
ly that  police  officers  do  not  lie  in  court, 
that  defendants  are  the  ones  who  lie  in 
court  because  they  have  so  much  to  lose. 

In  the  article  about  Milton,  Mass.,  a 
female  citizen  of  the  community  is 
reported  to  have  said,  “Those  people 
don't  have  a reputation  for  always  telling 
the  truth,  you  know.  ’ ’ To  further  attempt 
to  explain  the  Milton  mentality  let  me 
relate  what  happened  to  Luis  Tiant  while 
he  was  in  his  heyday  as  a pitcher  for  the 
Boston  Red  Sox.  On  his  baseball  salary, 
Tiant  was  able  to  purchase  a home  in 
Milton  for  his  family.  Though  Tiant’s 
command  of  the  English  language  was 
never  too  good,  his  wife  at  the  time,  an 
ebullient  woman,  more  than  made  up  for 
his  shortcomings.  One  of  her  favorite 


stories,  which  she  repeated  at  every  op- 
portunity, related  to  Tiant  in  his  scruffy 
clothes  mowing  the  lawn  of  his  rather 
large  comer  lot.  Tiant  took  pride  in  his 
landscaping  and,  as  was  related,  “the 
property  was  a pretty  as  a picture.’  A 
Milton  resident  driving  by  stopped,  com- 
plimented Tiant  on  the  terrific  job  he  was 
doing  and  then  asked  how  much  he 
charged  for  that  type  of  work.  In  that 
Miltonite's  mind,  any  black  or  Hispanic 
could  not  possibly  own  a home  in  Milton 
and  therefore  had  to  be  hired  help. 

In  the  first  of  the  articles  I referred  to, 
Hentoff  relates  some  outrageous  per- 
jured testimony  by  police  officers  and 
then  relates  how  prosecuting  attorneys 
fail  to  follow  through  on  perjury  charges. 

The  police  officer’s  letter  and  these  two 
articles  point  out  what  has  been  a basic 
problem  since  the  beginning  of  the  so- 
called  criminal  justice  system,  and  one 
that  continues  to  the  present  day. 

That  problem  is  best  exemplified  by 
the  true  meaning  behind  the  term  “law 
and  order."  The  people,  be  they  elected 
officials,  government  officials  or  or- 
dinary citzens  who  espouse  law  and 
order,  are  really  saying  “enforce  the  law 
against  others  and  let  me  order  you 
around  the  law  for  me.” 

Police  officers  in  particular  are  placed 
in  the  untenable  position  of  “patrolling 


some  sections  of  the  community,  while 
protecting  some  sections  of  the  com- 
munity." That  follows  through  on  the 
Milton  Syndrome:  hire  personnel,  train 
personnel  and  direct  personnel  to  act  as 
the  community  wishes.  At  first  glance 
that  sounds  like  the  proper  thing  to  do, 
but  not  when  it  comes  to  police  officers, 
who  have  two  very  strong  responsibili- 
ties that  come  with  the  territory:  the  legal 
power  to  deprive  someone  of  his  or  her 
freedom  through  an  arrest  and  the  legal 
power  to  deprive  a person  of  life  through 
the  correct  use  of  deadly  force. 

There  should  not  be  any  argument  that 
police  officers  must  be  entrusted  with 
those  two  powers.  The  discussion  comes 
with  how  they  are  applied.  Whose  fault  is 
it  that  the  Milton  police  officers  acted  in 
the  manner  related  in  the  Hentoff  article? 
Certainly  it  is  easy  to  point  the  finger  at 
the  police,  but  what  about  the  citizens  of 
the  community  who  want  the  officers  to 
act  that  way,  except  — heaven  forbid  — if 
they  should  somehow  become  involved 
with  the  police?  What  about  the  people  at 

‘evelyn’: 


the  town  meeting  who  voted  to  spend  a 
large  amount  of  tax  dollars  to  appeal  the 
verdict  in  behalf  of  the  black  man  who 
was  arrested?  What  about  any  elected  or 
appointed  official  who  wants  to  make 
sure  the  status  quo  is  maintained? 

There  was  a joke  making  the  rounds  in 
the  1970’s  about  an  angel  who  was  knock- 
ed to  earth  by  a nuclear  blast.  After  being 
nursed  back  to  health  the  angel  was  ask- 
ed “what  is  God  really  like?"  The  angel 
replied,  “Well,  first  of  all,  she’s  black." 
Ask  most  police  officers  to  describe  a 
criminal  and  the  quickest  response  will 
be,  “Well,  first  of  all,  he’s  black"  (or 
maybe  Hispanic). 

Police  officers  are  human  beings 
(believe  it  or  not)  and  they  are  the  pro- 
Continued  on  Page  13 

Robert  J.  di  Grazia  has  served  as  police 
commissioner  of  Boston  and  as  police 
chief  of  Montgomery  County,  McL  He  is 
now  president  of  dG  Associates  Inc.,  a 
police  litigation  consulting  firm  in 
Gaithersburg,  Md. 


Police  brutality: 
the  reasons  for  silence 
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A survey  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation's  newspapers. 

Ban  the  handguns  that  kill  innocents 

"There  are  far  too  many  handguns  — 60  million  — in  the  U.S.  A.  now.  Handguns  are  in- 
volved in  far  too  many  deaths:  9,000  murders,  1,000  accidents,  12,000  suicides  each 
year.  With  that  kind  of  carnage,  you’d  think  legislators  would  be  moving  quickly  to 
adopt  tougher  gun  laws.  Wrong  — they’re  heading  the  opposite  way.  The  Senate  has 
already  voted  to  repeal  some  safeguards  enacted  in  1968,  including  a ban  on  the  in- 
terstate sale  of  handguns.  If  that  becomes  law,  it  will  be  easier  for  criminals  to  shop  for 
guns  in  state  with  lenient  laws.  Members  of  the  House  must  resist  this  attempt  to  gut 
our  gun  laws.  But  much  more  is  needed.  We  need  Federal  gun  registration.  We  need 
background  checks  and  waiting  periods  to  keep  felons  and  psychopaths  from  getting 
guns.  And  we  need  an  outright  ban  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  killing 
machines  called  Saturday  Night  Specials.  Those  who  argue  against  any  form  of  gun 
control  say  that  guns  don’t  kill  people;  people  kill  people.  The  fact  is,  people  with  guns 
kill  people.  And  remember,  guns  don’t  die;  people  do." 

- USA  Today 
October  22,  1985 


Crime  and  fingerprints 

"A  single  thumbprint,  found  in  a burned-out  car,  led  authorities  to  the  four  suspects 
who  are  now  accused  of  kidnaping  and  killing  two  Los  Angeles  college  students.  That 
thumbprint,  the  result  of  an  adjustment  made  to  a rear-view  mirror,  would  have  led 
nowhere  without  the  help  of  sophisticated,  expensive  technology.  The  new  com- 
puterized fingerprint-matching  system  at  the  California  Department  of  Justice  is  not 
yet  fully  operational  but  it  quickly  matched  the  thumbprint  with  one  of  300,000  on 
file.  In  Orange  County,  the  sheriff’s  department  already  uses  a fingerprint  identifica- 
tion computer  system  under  a lease  arrangement.  Now  other  police  forces,  including 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department,  are  clamoring  for  systems  of  their  own  although 
when  the  last  Los  Angeles  city  budget  was  written,  the  fingerprint  computer  had  a 
low  priority,  seventh  on  the  LAPD’s  list  behind  competing  needs  such  as  more  police 
officers  and  new  squad  cars.  Mayor  Tom  Bradley,  a former  policeman  who  also  favors 
the  fingerprint  identification  computer,  cautions  that  the  city  may  not  be  able  to  af- 
ford its  own  system  at  this  time  and  notes  that  for  the  price  of  the  fingerprint  system, 
Los  Angeles  could  hire  160  more  police  officers.  Bradley  wants  the  LAPD  and  the 
county  Sheriff’s  Department  to  share  a regional  system  for  which  the  state  would  put 
up  70  percent  of  the  money.  The  computer  takes  minutes  to  do  a task  that  takes  days 
by  mail  and  hours  by  hand  and  often  yields  nothing.  Is  it  worth  it?  In  San  Francisco, 
where  a system  was  installed  last  year  after  a ballot  initiative,  76  percent  of  the 
suspects,  who  were  confronted  with  evidence  of  their  fingerprints  at  a crime  scene, 
have  pleaded  guilty  to  charges.  On  that  record  alone,  the  LAPD  should  have  its  own 
system  and  the  sooner  the  better." 

— The  Los  Angeles  Times 
October  18,  1985 


By  "evelyn” 

In  1984  and  1986,  the  New  York  Police 
Department  was  blitzed  with  numerous 
brutality  charges.  Elected  and  appointed 
officials  alike  publicly  proclaimed  their 
outrage  and  claimed  ignorance  of  occur- 
rences it  is  their  duty  to  know  about. 
Pointing  the  finger  of  accountability  at 
police,  the  district  attorneys  in  Manhat- 
tan, Queens  and  Brooklyn  blamed  the 
police  “code  of  silence"  for  impeding  in- 
vestigations. 

In  early  April  1985,  Mark  Davidson,  a 
high  school  senior,  accused  police  from 
the  106th  precinct  in  Queens  of  torturing 
him  with  an  electronic  stun  gun.  On  April 
22,  similar  charges  were  brought  against 
police  from  that  precinct  when  Everton 
K.  Evelyn,  a cab  driver,  claimed  that  one 
officer  beat  him  with  a metal  pipe  and 
another  repeatedly  prodded  him  with  a 
stun  gun  after  arresting  him  on  April  8. 
On  April  30,  three  more  accusations  were 
brought  against  cops  from  the  106th 
precinct.  Forty  officers  were  reported  to 
have  been  on  duty  at  the  time  of  the 
assaults.  Each  refused  to  be  questioned. 
In  May  1985,  Police  Commissioner  Ben- 
jamin Ward  testified  before  a State 
Senate  Committee  and  admitted  that 
police  officers  throughout  the  country 
subscribe  to  a code  of  silence.  “ It  is  tradi- 
tional for  officers  not  to  testify  against 
each  other,”  he  said. 

District  Attorney  John  J.  Santucci  of 
Queens,  N.Y.  said  it  was  the  “duty  of 
police  who  were  aware  of  wrongdoing  on 
the  part  of  fellow  officers  to  speak  out.” 
Tom  McCarthy,  a spokesman  for  Santuc- 
ci, said  the  failure  of  other  police  officers 
to  cooperate  with  the  investigation  had 
“hampered  us  as  far  as  doing  the  job,  and 
we’d  like  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this." 

• 

Administrative  chagrin  over  the  "blue 
wall  of  silence"  inspires  incredulous 
disbelief  in  the  face  of  many  well- 
documented  cases  of  reprisal  against 


whistle-blowers.  It  has  never  been  a 
secret  to  any  politician  that  the  lives  of 
whistle-blowers  are  fraught  with 
devastation  and  psychic  pain.  Friends 
are  lost.  Careers,  marriages  and  lives  are 
ruined  before  justice  prevails,  if  it  ever 
does.  Statutes  forbidding  intimidation  of 
civil  servants  have  not  been  upheld  and 
some  whistle-blowers  have  met  with  un- 
timely deaths  under  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances. 

H Karen  Silkwood,  a 28-year-old 
laboratory  technician  was  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident  on  her  way  to  meet 
with  David  Burnham,  a reporter  for  The 
New  York  Times.  At  the  time  of  her 
death,  she  was  said  to  have  been  carrying 
papers  that  she  claimed  would  substan- 
tiate charges  that  her  employer,  the  Kerr- 
McGee  Corporation,  was  guilty  of 
negligence  when  it  came  to  radiation 
safety  at  its  nuclear  processing  plant. 
Evidence  indicated  that  Silkwood 's  car 
had  been  pushed  off  the  highway  by 
another  vehicle.  The  papers  she  was  br- 
inging to  David  Burnham  were  never 
recovered.  In  spite  of  previous  threats  to 
her  life  and  suspicions  surrounding  her 
death,  Karen  Silkwood ’s  fatal  accident 
was  listed  as  “routine." 

In  January  1975,  Robert  J.  Tucker, 
employed  by  the  General  Service  Ad- 
ministration (GSA)  as  an  electrical 
engineer,  was  investigated  by  GSA 
criminal  investigators  because  he  trig- 
gered outside  interest  in  the  GSA’s 
methods  of  awarding  construction  con- 
tracts. Convinced  that  the  GSA  had  im- 
properly handed  out  contracts  to  favored 
firms  in  the  Boston  area,  Tucker  secretly 
contacted  the  FBI.  Confidentiality  not- 
withstanding, Tucker’s  name  became 
known  to  GSA  officials  through  a net- 
Continued  on  Page  12 

“ evelyn " is  the  nom  de  plume  of  a 
former  reporter  for  a now  defunct  police 
newspaper. 
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Gerald  S.  Arenberg  typically  evokes  a love/hate 
response  from  those  who  know  him.  Those  who  love  him 
— ranks  that  include  the  members  of  several  national 
police  organizations  and  the  next-of-kin  of  innumerable 
slain  police  officers  — could  not  ask  for  a better  steward 
at  the  American  Police  Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum  in 
Florida  Those  who  don't  — including  members  of  a few 
other  police  organizations  — often  dismiss  him  as  a 
dilettante  or  a commercial  huckster. 

Where  does  the  real  Gerald  Arenberg  lie?  Probably 
somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  two  appraisals,  one 
would  imagine,  but  one  thing  is  safely  said : To  those 
who  know  Arenberg,  it's  hard  to  be  indifferent  toward 
him. 


law  enforcement  in  one  fashion  or  another  for  the  past  35 
years. 


Arenberg  is  also,  at  various  times,  the  scourge  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  He  cancelled 
his  IACP  membership  in  a flurry  of  indignation  in  the 
late  50's  when,  as  he  put  it,  “ the  IACP  had  the  gall  to  in- 
vestigate me  "for  forming  a police  officers ' organization 
in  Cook  County.  He  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  IACP  in 
1977  when  he  participated  in  the  formation  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  known  familiarly 
as  NACOP.  And,  during  IACP's  financial  troubles  of  re- 
cent years,  he  often  ran  stories  in  the  Police  Times  that 
appeared  to  ooze  a certain  amount  of  glee  at  the  IACP's 
predicament.  (On  one  occasion,  he  even  reprinted  the 
IACP's  annual  tax  returns  in  the  magazine.) 


Th  e record  sets  some  matters  straight  Arenberg  is  the 
incumbent  executive  director  of  both  the  eight-year-old 
National  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Police;  he  is,  as  noted,  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  American  Police  Hall  of  Fame  and 
Museum;  he  served  briefly  as  police  chief  of  the  small 
bedroom  community  of  Golf,  III,  in  Cook  County  during 
the  early  1960's;  he  serves  as  editor  of  the  newspaper 
Police  Times,  and,  at  age  55,  he  has  been  connected  with 


The  one  reasonably  constant  thread  throughout  the 
past  25  years  has  been  Arenberg's  connection  with  the 
Police  Hall  of  Fame.  He  became  the  hall's  founding  ex- 
ecutive director  in  1960,  wasousted  by  the  hall's  boardof 
officers  in  the  late  60's,  and  returned  to  head  the  opera- 
tion once  again  in  1978,  when  the  board  of  officers  that 
had  ousted  him  hotfooted  it  out  of  Florida  with  a state 
investigation  into  financial  practices  nipping  at  their 
heels. 


During  those  25  years,  the  hall  of  fame  has  grown  like 
Topsy  to  include  a memorial  to  more  than  2,000 police  of- 
ficers who  have  died  in  the  line  of  duty  since  1960, 
tributes  to  thousands  more  who  have  acted  with 
bravery,  valor  and  professionalism  in  pursuit  of  their 
duties,  and  exhibits  from  the  past,  present  and  future  of 
law  enforcement  (The  hall  has  expanded  its  collection  to 
the  point  where  Arenberg  says  it  will  soon  be  necessary 
to  triple  the  size  of  the  hall's  exhibit  space.)  Each  year, 
the  hall  of  fame  faithfully  observes  Police  Memorial 
Day,  May  15,  and  encourages  others  to  keep  the  faith  in 
like  fashion. 

Due  in  part  to  the  efforts  of  U.S.  Representative  Mario 
Biaggi  (D.-N.Y.),  there  will  soon  be  a law  enforcement 
memorial  established  in  the  nation's  capital  ( Fund- 
raising efforts  are  currently  underway.)  Arenberg  has 
said  he  is  delighted  to  see  such  a national  memorial  to 
police  officers  coming  to  pass,  although  he  is  quick  to 
add,  with  a touch  of  regret,  that  never  once  has  Con- 
gressman Biaggi  acknowledged  the  fact  that  for  the 
past  25  years  there  has  been  such  a memorial  U.S.  Route 
41  in  Florida.  Arenberg's  efforts  at  the  hall  of  fame,  and 
in  other  endeavors,  may  occasionally  pass  unnoticed, 
but  it  remains  clear  that,  whether  he  is  loved,  hated  or  ig- 
nored, he  will  speak  his  piece  when  it  comes  to  policing. 


‘I  would  not  be  greeted  with 
open  arms  by  the  president 
of  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police , I’m  sorry 

to  say.  ’ 


Gerald  S. 

A renberg 

Executive  director  of  the 
American  Police  Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Peter  Dodenhoff 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  Your  name  is  very 
often  connected  with  quite  a number  of  police-related 
organizations,  including  the  National  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  the  American  Federation  of  Police,  the 
American  Police  Academy,  the  Florida  Crime  Preven- 
tion Commission  and  others.  What’s  the  nature  of  that 
connection?  Is  it  that  you’re  a founding  father  of  these 
groups,  or,  perhaps,  that  you  are  a “joiner”  and  you  en- 
joy being  a part  of  organizations  to  whose  philosophy 
you  subscribe?  Or  is  it  more  than  that? 

ARENBERG:  Well,  actually  it  follows  a logical  order, 
and  sometimes  it’s  very  difficult  for  people  to  under- 
stand. For  example,  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Police,  it’s  an  educational  organization  by  its  charter. 
What  we  attract  are  officers  who  are  both  full-time  and 
part-time,  from  all  ranks  and  services,  probably  about 
55,000  at  this  time.  Back  in  1977,  we  felt  there  was  a 
need  for  a command  officers’  association  for  American 
law  enforcement  — not  including  foreign  police  officers. 
I’ve  seen  too  many  foreign  police  officers  from  other 
countries  that  I’m  not  particularly  proud  of  — Mexico, 


for  example.  But  in  any  event,  we  felt  there  should  be  an 
American  association  of  law  enforcement  command 
ranks,  so  we  formed  the  National  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police,  and  so  far  we  have  signed  up  about  8,000  peo- 
ple. The  command  ranks  are  similar  to  those  of  the  I nter- 
national  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  but  they  re 
limited  to  residents  of  the  United  States  or  the  ter- 
ritories belonging  to  the  United  States. 

LEN:  So  you’re  saying  that  you  are  indeed  a founding 
father  to  these  groups? 

ARENBERG:  Oh  yes.  There's  no  question  that  I helped 
found  the  organizations. 

LEN:  To  what  extent,  apart  from  your  own  personal  in- 
volvement, are  these  organizations  interrelated,  in 
terms  of,  say,  purpose,  membership  rolls,  activities, 
etc.? 

ARENBERG:  It’s  possible  that  there  are  people  who 
are  members  of  the  American  Federation  of  Police  and 
the  National  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  It  wouldn’t 
necessarily  make  sense  for  someone  to  be  a member  of 
both,  but  they  could  indeed  be  members  of  both. 


We  never  elect  officers  during  our  conferences,  which 
we  hold  every  two  years  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
We  have  a system  in  which  any  person  who  is  an  active 
member  of  the  organization  may  seek  elective  office. 
They  send  in  a form  that  says,  yes,  I want  to  be  an  officer 
of  the  organization.  If  there’s  more  than  two  people  who 
run  we  send  out  ballots,  they  send  them  back  to  be 
counted,  and  whoever  wins  is  elected  to  the  various  of- 
fices in  the  organization.  Those  people  run  the  organiza- 
tion, and  the  members  are  often  polled  on  various  ques- 
tions. Myself,  as  a member  of  a management  team,  I’m 
simply  an  administrator,  and  have  been  a fairly  good  ad- 
ministrator for  some  20  years. 

LEN:  Are  you  the  chief  full-time  administrator  of  these 
organizations? 

ARENBERG:  Yes,  I’m  the  executive  director  of  both 
the  American  Federation  of  Police  and  the  National 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  We  have  a very  small 
staff  and,  unfortunately,  very  small  salaries,  and  we’re 
able  to  keep  our  administrative  costs  such  as  rent, 
telephone,  operations,  etc.,  to  20  to  25  percent.  To  keep 
our  costs  minimal,  we  all  share  rent,  phone  expenses. 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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‘IACP  ended  up 
paying  $340,000  in 
penalties.  I’ve  known 
police  chiefs  who 
were  crucified  for 
taking  $10  in  petty 
cash  out  of  the  police 

station.  ’ 


Continued  from  Page  9 

and  by  sharing  we're  able  to  keep  our  costs  down  to  a 
fraction  of  what  most  other  organizations  do. 

LEN:  According  to  one  piece  of  literature  we  saw,  the 
National  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  is  said  to  be 
nonpolitical  and  to  shy  away  from  lobbying.  Given  the 
fact  that  NACOP  maintains  an  office  in  Washington, 
what  exactly  does  the  organization  do? 

ARENBERG:  We  have  what  we  call  a legislative  liaison 
officer,  Fred  Pearson,  in  Washington.  Fred’s  a retired 
Montgomery  County  police  officer.  We  are  an  educa- 
tional organization,  and  by  law,  if  you  read  section 
601(c)(3)  of  the  tax  code,  it  is  against  the  law  to  get  in- 
volved in  any  political  activity,  to  influence  any  legisla- 
tion. You  simply  can’t  do  that.  I see  it  being  done  all  the 
time,  but  we  don’t  do  it  because  it  is  simply  against  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  regulations. 

IACP  animus 

LEN:  Almost  since  the  founding  of  the  NACOP,  there 
has  been  a rather  unmistakeable  hard-line  opposition  to 
the  IACP . What  lies  at  the  core  of  this  antagonism? 

ARENBERG:  I just  don’t  like  the  hypocritical  situa- 
tion in  the  organization.  They  call  us  a commercial-type 
venture,  then  they  come  along  with  Operation  I D., 
which  is  an  absolutely  questionable  contract  that  most 
anybody  today  would  be  crucified  for.  They’ve  taken  in 
roughly  $100  million  in  three  years,  from  citizens  who 
have  paid  $16  — and  that’s  not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that 
their  names  are  being  sold  to  list  companies  and  other 
things.  The  IACP  recently  went  through  a grand  jury 
investigation,  and  under  Freedom  of  Information  I got  a 
copy  of  all  the  records.  It  was  obvious  that  the  intention 
of  the  Justice  Department  at  that  time  was  to  charge 
them  with  fraud.  Unfortunately,  they  marked  out  so 
many  things  out  of  the  200  pages  they  sent  me  that  I 
was  lucky  I could  read  half  of  it.  It  was  censored  to  the 
extreme. 

In  any  event,  they  ended  up  changing  the  charge  to 
civil  fraud  and  IACP  ended  up  paying  $340,000  in 
penalties.  I ve  known  police  chiefs  who’ve  been  crucified 
for  taking  $10  in  petty  cash  out  of  the  police  station  and 
ended  up  being  arrested.  But  (former  IACP  executive 
director)  Norman  Darwick  was  given  a great  send-off 
some  months  later  when  he  retired  and  he’s  now  work- 
ing here  in  the  Miami  area.  There  may  be  nothing  wrong 
at  all,  but  it  just  seemed  strange  to  me. 


years  from  now  we’ll  have  the  same  kind  of  loyalty  that 
they  have. 

LEN:  I take  It  from  what  you’re  saying  that  there’s  no 
particular  love  lost  toward  you  on  the  part  of  IACP.  Is 
that  a fair  assessment? 

ARENBERG:  I would  think  that  I would  not  be  greeted 
with  open  arms  by  the  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  I'm  sorry  to  say  that, 
because  I feel  there’s  a lot  of  things  we  could  be  doing 
together,  but  I would  doubt  it  at  this  point. 

LEN:  I noticed  in  a handout  from  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  that  a number  of  NACOP 
members  hold  dual  memberships  in  that  organization 
and  the  IACP.  In  light  of  NACOP’s  antagonistic  stand 
toward  IACP,  how  might  one  explain  this  duality?  Are 
there  significant  differences  in  benefits  for  members, 
perhaps? 

ARENBERG:  Definitely.  For  example,  IACP  provides 
no  death  benefits.  They  do  have  an  excellent  magazine. 
We  provide  a reasonably  good  magazine  for  our 
members.  We  provide  excellent  training  programs  for 
our  members,  and  so  does  IACP.  There  are  enough 
things,  though,  where  we  provide  a little  bit  extra.  I 
think  we  add  a little  class.  A police  chief  is  only  going  to 
stay  in  his  position  for  a certain  period  of  time,  and  it’s  a 
very  honorable  position  to  hold.  I held  one  for  a short 
period  of  time  and  it’s  one  of  the  proudest  points  of  my 
career.  So  we  provide  certificates  of  election  and 
emblems,  and  decals  for  the  car,  and  there  are  certain 
other  things  that  we’ve  added  to  make  the  organization 
a little  more  attractive. 

Getting  out 

LEN:  During  your  tenure  as  a police  chief  in  Golf,  111., 
were  you  a member  of  IACP? 

ARENBERG:  Yes  I was.  I was  a member  of  both  the 
state  chiefs'  association  and  the  IACP. 

LEN:  Did  you  subsequently  leave  IACP,  either  as  a 
result  of  retirement  or  dissatisfaction  with  the  organiza- 
tion? 

ARENBERG:  Well,  the  president  of  IACP  at  that  time 
was  chief  of  the  Chicago  Park  Police,  a very  nice  man. 
We  had  formed,  back  in  1965,  a police  officers’  associa- 
tion — myself  and  some  others.  One  of  our  members  was 
a park  officer,  and  the  park  police  chief  had  us  come 
down  to  his  office  — he  was  president  of  IACP  at  the 
time  — and  he  said,  "I  was  told  by  IACP  to  check  you 
folks  out.  So  did  O.  W.  Wilson  when  he  was  superinten- 
dent in  Chicago.  In  any  event,  I felt  somewhat  offended 
that  IACP  would  have  the  nerve,  the  gall  to  investigate 
me.  so  I chose  not  to  continue  my  membership. 


Philadelphia  Inquirer  had  called  me  as  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Federation  of  Police,  and  I was 
speaking  for  that  organization.  The  reporter  asked  me 
what  I thought,  and  I said  that  I had  never  seen  a bomb 
dropped  from  a helicopter.  I’ve  gone  to  enough  schools 
on  bombs  and  explosives  to  know  that  if  you’re  going  to 
drop  a bomb  or  plant  a bomb,  you  can  expect  a fire  after 
the  explosion.  They  had  the  fire  equipment  '.here,  but 
when  you  burn  down  two  square  blocks,  it  s'.ems  to  me 
that  they  made  a judgment  error.  I don’t  regret  any  of 
the  statements  I made,  and  even  today,  as  the  hearings 
are  going  on,  what  I said  is  coming  out  to  be  rather  ac- 
curate. 

In  memoriam 

LEN:  Congressman  Mario  Biaggi  recently  announced 
the  start  of  a fund-raising  campaign  for  a national  law 
enforcement  memorial  in  Washington,  D.C.  — a 
memorial  you  were  initially  rather  unhappy  about,  as  I 
recall.  You  argued  repeatedly  that  there  was  already 
such  a memorial  at  the  Police  Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum 
in  Florida. . . 

ARENBERG:  That  wasn’t  exactly  correct.  Initially,  we 
received  an  invitation  from  Biaggi  suggesting  that  we 
have  a police  memorial  in  Washington,  and  we  said  at 
that  time,  in  a letter  to  Biaggi,  that  we  thought  it  was  a 
great  idea.  Not  only  did  we  think  that  Washington  was  a 
great  place  for  it,  but  we  said  we’d  be  willing  to 
cooperate  in  every  way,  even  to  take  our  exhibits  and 
move  them  to  Washington  if  they  built  a building 
similar  to  ours. 

What  occurred  after  that  was  that  we  were  disinvited 
to  be  members  of  their  foundation.  We  still  agree  that 
there’s  nothing  wrong  with  having  a memorial  in 
Washington  or  any  other  city  to  policemen  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty.  The  only  thing  that  I felt  about  Biaggi  and 
some  of  the  others  is  that  they  have  never  acknowledged 
that  we  have,  for  25  years,  had  a memorial. 

LEN:  You’ve  since  been  quoted  as  saying  that  you  sup- 
port Biaggi’s  fund-raising  efforts  for  the  police 
memorial.  Does  this  represent  any  sort  of  turnabout  of 
feelings  toward  the  memorial  on  your  part? 

ARENBERG:  It  wasn’t  a turnaround.  One  of  things 
that  Biaggi  s committee  had  sent  to  us  was  a request  for 
a thousand-dollar  donation.  At  that  time  they  hadn’t 
received  their  tax-exempt  status,  so  we  said  that  when 
they  do,  we’ll  be  glad  to  consider  a donation  toward  it. 
Then  we  received  a letter  from  the  president  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  who  said  that  we  really  don’t 
care  much  for  your  assistance  at  all.  I don’t  think  he 
represented  Biaggi;  he  has  his  own  opinion.  We  were 
somewhat  taken  aback  by  his  attitude  at  the  time,  and 
we  still  are. 


LEN:  Has  Congressman  Biaggi  ever  replied  to  your  ex- 


‘There’s nothing  wrong  with  a memorial 
in  Washington  or  any  other  city  to  police- 
men killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  ’ 


LEN:  The  National  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  lists 
on  its  letterhead  a board  of  officers,  and  in  many  cases 
the  list  fails  to  distinguish  between  active  and  retired 
chiefs.  Likewise,  other  records  in  some  cases  indicate 
that  someone  other  than  the  individual  listed  on 
NACOP’s  stationery  is  the  chief  of  the  town  mentioned 
next  to  an  elected  officer’s  name.  Isn’t  there  something 
just  a bit  nisleading  about  this? 


LEN:  In  light  of  IACP’s  recent  history  of  internal  prob- 
lems, has  the  National  Association  of  Chiefs  of  PoUce 
tried  to  make  any  sort  of  capital  of  the  situation,  in 
terms  of  luring  disaffected  IACP  members  into 
NACOP’s  ranks? 

ARENBERG:  I don’t  think  so.  We  have  sent  out 
literature  inviting  people  based  on  the  merit  of  the 
organization.  People  have  to  decide  simply  whether  or 
not  the  materials  that  we  provide  and  the  training  and 
other  benefits  are  worthwhile.  There’s  a fierce  loyalty 
factor  to  IACP  that  exists,  which  I respect.  They’ve 
built  it  up  over  a lot  of  years,  and  even  though  they  have 
problems  currently,  which  I assume  they’ll  solve,  they 
have  a very  loyal  group  of  members.  I hope  that  many 


ARENB  *lG:  Well,  if  we  have  a name  and  it  says  John 
Smith  ( Akron,  Ohio,  it’s  where  the  man  lives.  In 
[NACO  president)  Bob  Ferguson’s  case,  he  was  police 
chief  o Bath  Township,  which  is  outside  of  Akron. 
Usually  we’ve  tried  to  identify  the  actual  city. 

LEN:  Earlier  this  year,  you  were  solicited  for  your  views 
on  the  actions  of  the  Philadelphia  police  to  evict  the 
radical  group  Move,  and  your  comments  in  this  connec- 
tion were  rather  unflattering  toward  the  Philadelphia 
police.  Considering  the  fact  that  Philadelphia  PoUce 
Commissioner  Gregore  Sambor  subsequently  resigned 
his  membership  in  the  National  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
PoUce,  was  this  a case  of  your  speaking  your  piece,  and 
the  devil  take  the  hindmost? 

ARENBERG:  Well,  if  the  media  calls,  generally  I will 
try  to  answer  their  questions.  In  that  case  the 


pressed  concerns  about  the  poUce  memorial? 

ARENBERG:  We  had  a letter  from  Biaggi  not  too  long 
ago.  and  it  spoke  very  highly  of  the  PoUce  HaU  of  Fame 
and  what  we  had  done  in  the  past.  You  have  to 
remember  that  Biaggi  was  one  of  the  first  persons  Usted 
in  the  PoUce  HaU  of  Fame. 

There’s  nothing  wrong  with  having  a statue  — 
although  I don’t  think  anybody  knows  what  they’re  go- 
ing to  build  in  Washington.  I do  know  that  they're  sup- 
posed to  raise  many  milUons  of  doUars  for  the  project, 
and  being  famiUar  with  the  high  cost  of  fund-raising,  I 
thought  that  it’s  going  to  be  a very  difficult  task,  unless 
every  poUceman  in  the  United  States  is  interested 
enough  to  give  five  dollars  of  his  own  money. 

LEN:  You  noted  that  Biaggi’s  exploits  as  a New  York 
City  poUce  officer  are  Usted  in  the  PoUce  Hall  of  Fame. 
Doesn  t that  seem  to  make  his  reluctance  to  acknow- 
ledge the  hall  a bit  puzzUng? 

ARENBERG:  Well,  it’s  a Uttle  surprising  to  me, 
because  I have  a lot  of  respect  for  him,  and  I just  as- 
sumed that  he  wants  to  target  in  a project  in 
Washington  and  has  decided  to  give  his  support  solely 
to  the  Fraternal  Order  of  PoUce.  I can’t  second-guess 
what’s  going  on  in  his  mind. 
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The  facade  of  the  American  Police  Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum. 


Courtesy  ol  Geieitf  S.  Aieobery 


LEN  interview:  Gerald  S.  Arenberg 


LEN:  From  your  remarks,  I would  imagine  that  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  is  not  among  the  organiza- 
tions listed  outside  the  Hall  of  Fame  as  one  of  the  hall's 
sponsoring  organizations.  Is  that  the  case? 

ARENBERG:  Their  emblem  is  not  among  those  that  is 
on  display  at  the  Police  Hall  of  Fame.  But  any  officer 
who  is  killed  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  whether 
he's  a member  or  not  a member,  automatically  goes  in 
the  Police  Hall  of  Fame.  It’s  a memorial  for  all  law  en- 
forcement officers. 

LEN:  The  emblems  displayed  outside  the  building  are 
said  to  be  those  of  organizations  which  endorse  — and 
presumably  support  — the  Hall  of  Fame.  Which 
organizations  are  we  referring  to  in  this  instance? 

ARENBERG:  The  National  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  which  owns  the  building  at  present,  the  Florida 
Crime  Prevention  Commission,  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Police,  and  the  American  Police  Academy  — all  of 
which  are  associated  with  each  other. 

The  hall  for  all 

LEN:  Apart  from  the  support  that  the  hall  gets  from  the 
groups  you  just  mentioned,  does  the  Hall  of  Fame  have 
any  other  official  recognition  or  sanction?  For  that  mat- 
ter, do  you  wish  any? 

ARENBERG:  Well,  we  wish  we  would  have  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  the  police  associations  — I’d  put  everybody’s 
insignia  anywhere  on  the  building,  because  the  way  we 
look  at  the  property  is  that  that  building  doesn’t  belong 
to  any  particular  association;  it  belongs  to  policemen 
generally.  So  from  the  standpoint  of  emblems,  I think 
that’s  just  a little  overplayed.  If  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police,  or  the  National  Association  of  Police  Organiza- 
tions, or  NOBLE  or  I ACP  or  anybody  else  suddenly,  by 
some  miracle,  decided  we  should  all  get  together  as  one 
and  have  a memorial,  and  we’ll  share  the  trust,  we  would 
be  delighted  to  open  that  up  to  any  organization. 

LEN:  I take  it  that  you’re  skeptical  of  the  likelihood  of 
any  of  these  groups  joining  the  effort  down  there. 

ARENBERG:  It’s  not  specifically  the  Hall  of  Fame.  It’s 
just  that  the  various  police  associations  don’t  seem  to 
get  along  with  each  other,  period.  It’s  very  hard  for  them 
to  get  together  on  any  single  purpose  or  cause.  I’ll  be  ab- 
solutely amazed  to  see  who  supports  the  memorial  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

LEN:  Have  you  made  any  attempts  over  the  course  of 
time  to  enlist  the  backing  of  any  of  the  groups  you  men- 
tioned? 


ARENBERG:  Not  really. 

LEN:  What  sources  of  funds  are  used  to  keep  the  Hall  of 
Fame  operating? 

ARENBERG:  Initially,  about  a dollar  from  each 
member  [of  the  sponsoring  organizations)  is  put  aside 
for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  building.  We  also 
have  income  from  tourists  that  pass  through  the  area. 
We  have  about  3,000  donors,  police  officers  or  citizens, 
who  will  donate  an  average  of  about  $12  a year  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame  to  help  make  up  for  any  losses  or  pay  for 
any  improvements  that  we  need. 


crease  the  size  of  the  building  almost  twice  over.  We 
have  displays  that  we’re  not  able  to  put  up.  We  need  to 
triple  the  size  of  the  building  if  possible,  and  until  we’re 
able  to  do  that,  we  really  can’t  even  think  of  adding  more 
names,  or  going  back  in  time  to  add  names. 

LEN:  Might  the  need  to  expand  the  building  force  your 
hand  in  terms  of  going  out  and  seeking  foundations 
grants? 

ARENBERG:  We're  now  preparing  letters  to  send  to 
foundations,  asking  for  donations  of  $1,000  toward 
that,  and  we  are  seeking  individual  contributions  from 


’It’s  very  hard  to  get  together  on  any  single 
cause.  I’ll  be  absolutely  amazed  to  see  who 
supports  the  memorial  in  Washington.’ 


LEN:  One  of  your  promotional  handouts  notes  that  the 
Hall  of  Fame  has  no  grants  from  foundations.  Is  that 
because  you  don't  seek  them  out  or  because  you've  been 
unable  to  obtain  them? 

ARENBERG:  Well,  when  we  took  over  in  1978,  the 
former  board  of  officers  had  been  raising  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  The  only  thing  that  the  State  of 
Florida  was  concerned  with  was  the  fact  that  the  money 
was  not  going  to  the  organization,  and  because  of  it  they 
sued  the  fund  raisers.  After  we  took  it  over  we  felt  that 
we  did  not  want  to  get  into  the  fund-raising  operations. 
There  was  a stigma  that  was  attached  at  the  time  — that 
still  is  often  blamed  on  us  — that  traces  back  to  the  old 
operation,  where  they  had  raised  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  and  very  little  of  it  went  back  into  the 
organization. 

Bursting  at  the  seams 

LEN:  How  far  back  does  the  hall's  roster  of  slain  police 
officers  go? 

ARENBERG:  I believe  it  starts  roughly  in  1955, 
although  the  building  was  opened  in  1960.  We  started 
off  with  something  like  55  names,  and  now  we  have  over 
2,000,  and  we’re  adding  about  three  every  week. 

LEN:  Is  any  effort  made  to  trace  the  roster  of  slain 
lawmen  back  further  than  '55? 

ARENBERG:  No.  One  of  the  reasons  we  have  not  done 
that  is  that  we  are  simply  out  of  space.  We  need  to  in- 


citizens. Fund  raising  is  just  a very  difficult  task. 

LEN:  As  the  Hall  of  Fame  has  grown  in  size,  has  it  also 
grown  in  stature  and  recognition? 

ARENBERG:  In  terms  of  recognition,  we  have  done 
quite  a bit.  We  reach  out  — if  an  officer  has  done  some- 
thing meritorious,  such  as  an  excellent  arrest,  we  have  a 
series  of  awards,  some  21  different  awards,  and  the  Hall 
of  Fame  sends  these  out.  So  from  the  standpoint  of 
stature,  we  have  set  up  a program  of  awards  for  the 
21,000  police  departments  that  are  at  least  available. 
There  isn’t  a day  that  goes  by  that  we  do  not  send  out, 
based  on  requests  and  documentation,  an  award  from 
the  Hall  of  Fame  to  a living  police  officer. 

LEN:  What  means  do  you  use  to  assure  the  accuracy 
and  completeness  of  your  list  of  slain  lawmen? 

ARENBERG:  There’s  two  ways.  Initially,  we  have 
state  vice  presidents  that  send  in  information  when  an 
officer  is  killed  — from  local  news  clippings.  However, 
every  year  we  also  write  a letter  to  every  police  depart- 
ment in  the  United  States.  From  that  sometimes  we’ll 
find  out  that  there’s  an  officer  whose  name  is  missing 
from  our  listing.  It’s  very  difficult  to  reach  out  to  every 
sheriff  and  every  municipality  in  the  country. 

LEN:  The  Hall  of  Fame’s  letterhead  sports  a rather 
lengthy  list  of  prominent  people  who  make  up  your 
"citizens’  advisory  committee."  Included  In  this  list  is 
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Police  brutality  — the  reasons  for  silence 
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work  of  contacts  between  the 
FBI.  the  U.S.  Attorney’s  office  in 
Boston  and  the  Regional  GSA 
Administrator’s  office.  In  April 

1975.  Robert  Tucker  was  fired  for 
misconduct  and  “defaming  the 
reputation  of  the  GSA.” 

Robert  F.  Sullivan,  one  of  the 
GSA  criminal  investigators  who 
had  investigated  Tucker,  found 
proof  substantiating  Tucker  s 
allegations.  More  than  half  of  the 
$9  million  in  contracts  examined 
by  auditors  were  “falsely  labell- 
ed” as  “emergency  situations.” 
Relying  heavily  on  “the  Code  of 
Ethics  for  Government  Services” 
and  the  nagging  of  his  conscience, 
Sullivan  sought  to  have  Tucker 
vindicated.  On  November  12, 

1976,  Robert  Sullivan  was  charg- 
ed with  four  counts  of  miscon- 
duct, and  he  was  relegated  to  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed.  One  of 
the  charges  against  him  dealt 
with  the  disclosure  of  information 
in  the  agency's  records  “without 
prior  written  consent  of  the  in- 
dividuals to  whom  the  records 
pertained." 

Sullivan  appealed  to  the 
Federal  Employees  Appeals 
Authority  (FEAA).  The  FEAA. 
unfettered  by  moral  strictures  or 
the  ethical  mandates  of  public  ser- 
vice, determined  that  “for  an 
employee  to  assume  authority  on 
his  own  is  a personal  unofficial  act 
that  smacks  of  anarchy 
regardless  of  his  motive. 

American  myth  expounds  self- 
discipline  and  adherence  to 
ethical  sensibility.  American 
truth,  however,  exemplifies 
mankind's  thriving  venality,  and 
the  police,  intimately  involved 
with  the  machinations  of  law,  are 
well  aware  of  the  long  list  of 
casualties  that  “honor"  claims  as 
victims. 


II  Following  the  1970  prisoner 
jprising  at  the  Men’s  House  of 
Detention  - “The  Tombs”  - in 
New  York,  Earl  D.  Wittaker.  a 
corrections  officer  there,  was  in- 
dicted for  “kidnapping  and  in- 
citing a riot"  after  he  had  violated 
the  department  s “code  of 
silence.”  A deputy  warden’s  war- 
ning that  "they’re  going  to  get 
you”  for  reporting  the  beating  of 
'an  inmate  by  another  guard 
became  stark  reality.  During  the 
riots.  Wittaker.  one  of  two  guards 
handcuffed  to  a gate  where  they 
would  be  the  first  to  be  hit  if 
shooting  began,  fearfully  shouted 
to  the  inmates  “not  to  give  up 
(hope),”  and  to  “appeal  to  the 
Mayor  again.”  In  1972,  before  his 
criminal  court  trial.  Wittaker  said 
his  pleas  were  twisted  to  mean 
that  he  was  inciting  inmates  to 


‘riot  and  take  hostages”  - this, 
while  handcuffed  to  a gate  direct- 
ly in  line  of  potential  gun  fire. 

In  1982,  Congress  passed  a law 
making  it  a crime  to  publish  any 
information  that  discloses  the 
identities  of  present  or  former  in- 
telligence agents  and  informers, 
even  if  such  information  came 
from  “previously  published 
sources.”  Under  the  law,  most 
news  reports  and  articles  about 
unlawful  activities  by  the  CIA 


and  FBI  become  illegal,  thus  sup- 
pressing the  public's  right  to 
know.  The  new  ruling,  another  in 
the  move  toward  less  government 
accountability,  does  not  negate 
the  fact  that  such  activities  exist, 
nor  does  it  obliterate  the  cases  in- 
volving CIA  and  FBI  agents  who 
have  attempted  to  uphold  the 
rights  of  society. 

The  following  cases  are  a mat- 
ter of  public  record.  "Agent  X,  a 

former  FBI  agent  based  in  In- 
dianapolis from  1973  until  July 
17,  1978,  was  transferred  to 
Boston  after  making  a report  on 
alleged  “corruption  and  ineffec- 
tiveness within  the  Indianapolis 
bureau."  Suffering  reprisals 
which  included  “false  and 
malicious"  accusations  that 
found  their  way  into  his  perfor- 
mance record,  and  continuous  in- 
timidation that  made  his  job  “in- 
tolerable,” the  agent  resigned 
from  the  Boston  field  office  on 
January  26,  1979.  In  February  of 
that  year,  he  filed  suit  against  an 
assistant  FBI  director  of  the 
bureau’s  planning  and  inspection 
division  in  Washington,  the  head 
of  the  Indianapolis  office  and  a 
supervisor  from  the  Indianapolis 
office.  He  charged  them  with 
“conspiring  to  cover  up  portions 
of  his  report."  According  to 
Agent  X,  in  July  1978,  the  assis- 
tant FBI  director,  allegedly  ac- 
ting through  an  unidentified  third 
party,  prevailed  upon  Agent  X to 
corroborate  allegations  of  miscon- 
duct in  the  local  office  brought  by 
another  agent.  Instead  of  honor- 
ing promises  to  protect  Agent  X s 
identity,  the  assistant  director  is 
alleged  to  have  deleted  portions  of 
Agent  X’s  report  and  made  Agent 
X's  identity  known  to  his  local 
superiors. 

In  1977,  “Agent  Y,”  another 
FBI  agent  based  in  Indianapolis, 
attempted  to  spur  an  investiga- 
tion into  high-level  protection  for 
gamblers  in  Indianapolis.  This 
led  to  anonymous  threats  on  his 
life  and  ultimately  to  his 
dismissal.  The  FBI  agent  in- 
stituted a lawsuit  charging  that 
both  a suggested  transfer  and  his 
dismissal  were  retribution  for  his 
having  questioned  irregularities 
within  the  local  office’s 

organized-crime  unit. 

Year  after  year,  the  seeds  of 
civic  honesty  reap  a rich  harvest 
of  abuse.  The  story  of  Frank  Ser- 
pico  was  more  than  a contrivance 
of  Hollywood.  In  1970,  Serpico 
exposed  corruption  within  the 
New  York  Police  Department.  He 
was  suspended  without  pay  and 
later  forced  to  resign.  In  1974, 
David  Gonzalez  of  the  state  police 
in  Puerto  Rico  charged  officials 
with  corruption;  he  was  fired.  In 
1975,  Peter  DeLuca,  an  officer 
from  Cambridge,  Mass.,  claimed 
politics  was  influencing  the  opera- 
tions of  the  department;  he  was 
blacklisted.  In  1980,  David 
Shoemaker  of  the  Allentown,  Pa., 
Police  Department  threw  caution 
to  the  wind  and  reported  police 
corruption  to  the  FBI;  he  was 
suspended  without  pay  for  his  ef- 
forts. In  1981,  Eric  BrockeU  of  the 
Marvell,  Ark.,  Police  Department 
was  fired  for  exposing  fellow  of- 


ficers who  cheated  on  a promo- 
tional exam,  In  1982,  Officer 
Philip  Guthrie  of  Huntsville, 

Ala.,  was  assaulted  after  pro- 
testing “serious  problems" 
within  the  Huntsville  police.  The 
year  1984  brought  the  dismissal 
of  Police  Officer  Billy  Webb  from 
the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  police 
force  for  his  allegations  that 
Mayor  Richard  Arrington  took  il- 
legal payoffs  and  kickbacks. 

Those  who  remain  skeptical  of 
such  tales  need  only  consider  the 
saga  of  A'Roterick  McLaughlin,  a 
14-year  veteran  of  the  Chicago 
Police  Department.  In  September 
1981,  McLauglin  apprehended  a 
man  who  was  kicking  in  the  base- 
ment windows  of  a house.  Alone, 
McLaughliri  radioed  for  help.  In- 
stead of  following  up  on  a request 
for  officer  assistance,  a laughing, 
slurred  voice  on  the  other  end  of 
the  radio  replied,  “We  can’t  make 
it."  McLaughlin  later  learned 
that  the  officers  manning  the 
radio  were  “high  on  cocaine."  On 
September  2&,  1981,  McLaughlin 
drove  to  the  apartment  of  his 
friend,  Thomas  Chandler,  an  of- 
ficer in  the  police  department’s  in- 
ternal affair g division,  and  told 
Chandler  the!story.  This  inspired 
an  undercover  probe.  Staked  out 
in  an  unmarked  van,  Chandler, 
along  with  e^-homicide  detective 
Lieut.  Richard  Sandberg, 
watched  as  drug  deal  after  drug 
deal  involving  cops  was  made. 
Other  than  exposing  drug  use  and 
drug  pushing:  within  the  depart- 
ment, McLaughlin  initially 
wanted  no  part  in  the  probe,  out  of 
concern  for  his  family  s safety. 
But  McLaughlin,  one  of  the  first 
black  officers  on  Chicago's  pre- 
dominantly white  police  force, 
changed  his  mind  after  learning 
to  his  shock  that  most  of  the  cops 
involved  in  the  drug  dealing  were 
black.  Committed  to  ending  the 
careers  of  drug-pushing  cops  on 
the  force,  McLaughlin  made  drug 
contacts  withih  the  department. 
On  March  11,  1982,  McLaughlin 
was  wired  with  a tape  recording 
device  by  I AD  investigators.  By 
April  14,  hqwever,  Gregory 
Grant,  McLaughlin’s  drug  con- 
tact and  a former  squad-car  part- 
ner of  McLaughlin's,  smelled  a 
rat.  McLaughljn  and  his  family 
were  whisked  out  of  town  and 
given  new  identities  for  their  own 
safety.  McLaughlin  remained  in 
touch  with  the  I AD  team,  supply- 
ing them  with  leads. 

On  June  11. 1982,  I AD  officers 
busted  13  cops  as  dealers.  The  ar- 
rests marked  the  end  of  the  in- 
vestigation and  the  beginning  of 
tragedy  for  McLaughlin.  In  spite 
of  being  relocated,  in  spite  of  new 
identities  for  McLaughlin  and  his 
family,  those  hunting  Mc- 
Laughlin located  him. 
McLaughlin’s  17-year-old  son 
Ricky  was  approached  by  a 
stranger  who  announced,  “We’re 
going  to  kill  your  father.” 

In  January  1984,  a jury  meted 
out  the  minimum  sentence  of  six 
years  in  prison  to  one  of  the  cops 
who  was  convicted  of  possession 
and  dealing  in  a controlled 
substance.  The  other  cops  re- 
ceived paltry  sentences  ranging 


from  three  years  in  prison  on 
various  charges  to  probation. 
Gregory  Grant,  McLaughlin  s 
former  partner,  received  five 
years  probation.  McLaughlin  was 
not  as  lucky. 

In  February  1984,  barely  three 
weeks  after  the  first  cop  was 
sentenced,  McLaughlin  was  kid- 
napped, taken  to  a deserted  area, 
brutally  beaten  and  kicked  in  the 
head.  The  will  to  live  brought 
forth  a reserve  of  strength; 
bleeding  profusely  and  barely 
alive,  McLaughlin  managed  to 
fight  back  and  escape.  The 
assault  left  him  blind  in  one  eye. 
His  assailants  have  not  been 
caught  and  are  free  to  strike 
again. 

The  destinies  of  whistle- 
blowers are  so  precarious  that 
once-honored  government  em- 
ployees, after  falling  from  grace 
for  whistle-blowing,  are  now  ac- 
tively engaged  in  lending 
guidance  and  emotional  support 
to  others  who  dared  to  “commit 
the  truth.”  One  such  man,  Bill 
Bush,  a project  engineer  with  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  once  helped  to 
transform  a Buck  Rogers  fantasy 
into  a modern  day  reality  when,  as 
a member  of  the  team  of  engineers 
at  the  Marshall  Field  Space 
Center  (MFSC)  in  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  he  was  involved  in  the 
Saturn-V  rocket  project  that 
ultimately  helped  to  land  Neil 
Armstrong  and  Buzz  Aldrin  on 
the  moon. 

In  1974.  Bush  was  given  an 
assignment  at  MFSC  supervising 
work  that  was  being  done  by 
engineers  in  Europe.  Out  of  orbit 
with  two  feet  planted  firmly  on 
the  ground.  Bill  Bush  realized 
that  he  was  getting  paid  $32,000  a 
year  to  do  nothing.  Quite  by  acci- 
dent. a NASA  memornadum  fell 
into  the  hands  of  another 
engineer,  who  was  also  being 
highly  paid  for  performing  mean- 
ingless  tasks.  The  memo 
categorically  stated  that  promo- 
tions were  to  be  restricted  to 
engineers  between  the  ages  of  28 


and  40.  A turious  Bill  Bush, 
understanding  that  they  were 
being  eased  out,”  filed  a com- 
plaint with  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission  and  sent  letters  to 
members  of  Congress  decrying 
the  unconstitutionality  of  age 
discrimination  and  his  salary  as  ^ 
a waste  of  taxpayers’  money.” 
Overnight,  Bush  became  persona 
non  grata.  MFSC  notified  Bush 
that  he  was  going  to  be  fired. 
However,  instead  of  being  fired, 
Bush  was  demoted  with  a pay  cut 
of  $10,000  a year.  Bush  filed  a 
civil  suit  against  the  director  of 
the  space  center,  charging  that 
the  director  had  conspired  to 
deprive  him  (Bush)  of  First 
Amendment  freedoms.  The  civil 
suit  went  all  the  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court  before  being* 
thrown  out. 

On  June  13,  1983,  the  Supreme 
Court  unanimously  ruled  that 
Federal  civil  servants  who  suffer 
improper  retaliation  for  whistle- 
blowing “may  not  bring  damage 
suits  against  their  superiors.” 

In  a telephone  conversation, 
Bill  Bush  cautioned  that  anyone 
intent  on  whistle-blowing  should 
approach  it  “with  fearful  trepida- 
tion" since  bureaucracy  is  a 
“vengeful"  adversary  that 
“never  forgets  and  never 
forgives.” 

Bush  notes  that  out  of  a list  of 
5,919  whistle-blowers  compiled 
by  him,  only  32  are  cops.  He  feels 
that  the  sparse  number  of  whistle- 
blowing policemen  might  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  law  enforcers  are 
keenly  aware  that  bureaucracy  is 
a Goliath  with  a will  that  extends 
far  beyond  its  province. 

Anyone  currently  in  trouble 
because  of  an  altruistic  moment 
of  truth,  or  who,  as  Bill  Bush  says 
with  a laugh,  “is  planning  to  get 
harassed  by  telling  the  truth, 
may  write  for  advice.  Cor- 
respondence should  be  sent  to: 
Mr.  William  Bush,  8613  Camille 
Drive,  S.E.,  Huntsville,  AL,  or  to 
the  Government  Accountability 
Project,  1555  Connecticut  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20036 


Massachusetts  may  curb 
chiefs’  gun-permit  leeway 
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Boston  Globe. 

In  May,  the  Massachusetts 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
unanimously  adopted  a new  set  of 
guidelines,  drafted  by  the  gover- 
nor’s anti-crime  council,  to 
govern  handgun  permits.  The 
association  said  it  would  support 
the  guidelines  being  enacted  into 
law. 

Police  chiefs  say  they  often 
deny  permits  to  people  who  have 
not  been  convicted  of  any  crime 
but  who  are  known  to  be  heavy 
drinkers  or  who  have  created 
disturbances  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  police. 

The  bill  eliminates  liability  for 
police  chiefs,  which  means,  accor- 
ding to  GOAL’S  Yancino,  that 
“accountability  falls  back  on  the 
person  who  gets  the  gun.  Op- 


ponents of  the  bill  are  unconsoled 
by  this  notion. 

“The  bill’s  authors  really  ex- 
pect more  violence,”  said  Natalie 
Roy,  director  of  Massachusetts 
Citizens  for  Handgun  Control.  “If 
a person  is  licensed  by  the  chief 
and  the  chief  is  granted  immuni- 
ty, nobody  is  held  responsible." 


New  York  Institute  of 
Security  and 
Polygraph  Sciences 


Polygraph  Training  Course 


Day  and  Evening  Courses. 
For  information,  call: 
John  Fitzgerald. 
(212)  344-2626 
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LEN  interview: 
Gerald  S.  Arenberg 


Baltimore  cops  are 
back  on  their  feet 
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the  actor  Stacy  Reach,  who  was  involved  in  a well- 
publicized  cocaine  bust  in  England  a short  time  ago. 
In  light  of  that  bust,  doesn’t  his  membership  on 
that  committee  seem  rather  incongruous? 

ARENBERG:  Stacy  Reach,  at  our  request,  re- 
signed from  the  committee.  The  mother  of  an  officer 
brought  that  to  our  attention.  Of  course,  he  had 
joined  before  his  conviction  for  drugs.  Her  son  had 
died  as  an  undercover  officer,  and  she  felt  that 
Reach’s  name  should  be  removed.  We  wrote  to  ad- 
vise him  of  that,  and  he  did  resign. 


LEN:  What  sort  of  advice  does  this  advisory  com- 
mittee offer,  or  is  it  more  of  a case  of  having  a roster 
of  friends  in  high  places? 

ARENBERG:  I think  it  gives  the  American  Police 
Hall  of  Fame  a certain  amount  of  integrity  and 
dignity  to  be  recognized  by  persons  who  have  some 
fame,  whether  it’s  Doris  Day  or  Ed  McMahon  or 
whoever  adds  their  name  to  it.  This  is  just  part  of 
our  new  effort  to  establish  the  credibility  of  the 
American  Police  Hall  of  Fame  as  a national 
memorial. 

LEN:  You  mentioned  a moment  ago  the  various 
awards  that  the  Hall  of  Fame  gives  out  to  police  of- 
ficers, citizens,  civic  groups  and  what  have  you.  One 
of  these  awards  is  a public  service  award  for  news 
media.  In  light  of  your  oft-stated  antagonism 
toward  the  media  and  their  treatment  of  police, 
have  you  had  much  occasion  to  present  that  award? 


ARENBERG:  Well,  the  award  is  normally  spon- 
sored by  the  local  police  chief.  If  he  feels  that  a 
member  of  the  press  has  done  some  journalistic 
work  — and  they’re  rather  rare  — then  they  would 
request  an  award  for  media.  I don’t  remember  if  we 
would  hand  out  more  than  two  or  three  in  a year.  I 
haven’t  given  anyone  the  award. 

LEN:  Is  that  due  to  your  feelings  about  the  media  in 
general? 

ARENBERG:  First  of  all,  you  have  to  know  that 
I’ve  joined  an  organization  called  the  Investigative 
Reporters  and  Editors  Association,  and  I’ve  come 
to  mix  with  investigative  reporters  and  editors 
from  publications  all  over  the  country.  I find  that  a 
lot  of  them  are  very  good  investigators,  and 
dedicated  people.  However,  I also  am  astounded  to 
some  degree  as  to  the  desire  for  star  recognition, 
and  quite  often  in  their  attempts  to  become  the 
Bernsteins  and  Watergate-fighters  of  America  they 
do  trample  a few  rights  of  police  officers.  It’s 
somewhat  scary.  There  are  very  fine  reporters,  but  I 
find  that  the  police  are  a great  target.  Most  of  the 
policemen  that  we  have  polled  are  very  cautious,  to 
say  the  least,  about  talking  to  the  press,  because 
they  get  misquoted  or  what  they  say  comes  out  bad- 
ly. Or  there  may  be  an  investigation,  as  there  is  go- 
ing on  right  now  in  Miami,  and  you  have  pictures  of 
the  chief  of  police  of  Miami  going  into  Cedars  of 
Lebanon  Hospital  for  a urine  test  to  prove  that  he 
doesn’t  take  drugs.  I don’t  think  that  necessarily 
deserves  great  media  attention.  The  press  really 
needs  to  take  a very  close  look  at  how  they  report 
some  of  these  things. 


Continued  from  Page  1 

"We  have  here  a concentrated 
program  in  narcotics,”  Hill  said. 
“These  foot  officers  are  going  to 
be  involved  in  that.  Additionally, 
we  have  250  identifiable  neigh- 
borhood organizations  in  the  city. 
Before,  some  guy  from  the 
district  or  from  headquarters 
would  come  to  this  community 
meeting  and  answer  questions. 
Under  this  system,  the  neigh- 
borhood foot-patrol  officer  would 

go” 

Foot-patrol  officers  can  make 
things  happen,  Hill  said.  The  of- 
ficers are  "tapped”  directly  into 
their  district  commanders,  so 
that  if  a neighborhood  needs  addi- 
tional help  with  drug  enforce- 
ment. for  example,  a foot-patrol 
officer  will  be  able  to  secure  the 
extra  resources  he  needs.  "It  puts 
our  eyes  into  the  neighborhood  in 
a new  way,”  Hill  said.  "It  allows 
people  to  interact  directly  with 
the  police  and  make  needs  known. 
That’s  why  we’re  here;  we  make 
house-calls  24  hours  a day.” 

Susie  Sutley,  project  manager 
of  the  Charles  Street  Manage- 
ment Corporation,  a civic  group, 


sees  foot  patrol  as  one  of  the  most 
necessary  ingredients  of  a suc- 
cessful police  department.  "Our 
patrolmen  make  every  effort,  the 
ones  who  are  now  full-time  on  our 
street,  to  get  to  know  everyone 
along  our  street,  which  is  very  im- 
portant,” she  said.  "They  go  in 
and  out  of  merchants  every  single 
day,  they  are  very  visible,  people 
know  they  are  there.” 

Charles  Street,  an  area  that  is  in 
the  midst  of  rebounding,  has  had 
a problem  with  panhandlers  in  the 
past,  Sutley  said.  The  problem 
has  been  alleviated  90  percent 
within  the  last  two  weeks,  she 
said,  since  the  return  of  foot- 
patrol  officers. 

"The  most  important  thing  is 
that  they’re  a very  integral  part  of 
our  whole  community,”  she 
noted.  "Charles  Street  is  a very 
long  corridor,  so  there  are  ob- 
viously different  police  officers 
for  different  problems.  They  come 
to  the  community  meetings  and 
everybody  knows  them.” 

"I  might  have  tunnel  vision 
here,”  Sutley  said,  “but  from  our 
point  of  view  it's  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  whole  police  struc- 
ture." 


di  Grazia: 


Untenable  situation  for  police 
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ducts  of  their  environment. 
Enough  said  on  that  subject. 
They  then  enter  the  system  and 
are  further  indoctrinated  by  the 
law-and-order  mentality  and  so 
many  of  the  ironclad  myths  that 
exist  about  policing. 

These  human  beings,  with  all 
the  failings  — and  strengths  — 
demonstrated  by  other  human  be- 
ings, are  then  ordered  to  solve  all 
the  problems  of  an  imperfect 
world,  but  without  the  necessary 
tools. 

The  selection  process  for  enter- 
ing the  police  field  is  not  as 
thorough  as  it  should  be.  The  peo- 
ple who  are  psychologically  best 
suited  for  the  work  are  not 
necessarily  selected.  In  many 
parts  of  our  country  a strong  ef- 
fort has  not  been  truly  under- 
taken to  assure  that  our  whole 
society  is  adequately  represented 
in  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Although  training  has  improv- 
ed somewhat,  it  still  does  not  ade- 
quately prepare  recruits  for  what 
faces  them  out  on  the  street.  No 
matter  what  the  diverse  sections 
of  our  society  demand,  no  matter 
what  a politician  playing  the  news 
media  is  muttering  or  what  an  ap- 
pointed official  is  seeking  to  alibi, 
the  police  officer  is  supposed  to  be 
above  it  all.  The  training  still 
deals  with  defensive  tactics 
(necessary),  close-order  drill  (un- 
necessary), laws  of  arrest 
(necessary),  etc.,  but  there  is 
nothing  directed  toward 
understanding  that  police  are  not 


the  last  stand  against  Attila  the 
Hun  at  the  gates  of  the  city. 

Stress  mamagement  is  one  of 
the  most  recent  innovations  in  the 
police  field,  but  even  in  this  area  it 
is  more  a case  of  responding  after 
the  fact,  rather  than  before.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  the  basic 
problem  creating  the  greatest 
stress  for  police  officers  is  not  be- 
ing addressed. 

The  greatest  amount  of  stress 
comes  from  lack  of  preparation, 
lack  of  direction,  lack  of  supervi- 
sion and  lack  of  adequate  written 
directives  from  within  the  in- 
dividual agencies,  and  from  the 
lack  of  assurance  from  outside  the 
agencies  that  the  task  is 
understood.  Elected  and  ap- 
pointed officials,  the  news  media 
and  the  general  public  do  not  let  it 
be  known  that  police  officers  can- 
not solve  all  the  problems  of 
90ciey.  Oh  sure,  once  in  a while 
they  can  all  be  very  patronizing, 
but  generally  it  is  a case  of  "What 
have  you  done  for  me  lately?” 
Crime  statistics  (boy,  talk 
about  a numbers  game)  go  up  and 
the  members  of  the  media  des- 
cend on  headquarters  trying  to 
get  a quote  that  will  put  an  official 
in  a bad  light.  During  a reelection 
campaign  the  police  had  better 
keep  the  stats  down  or  else  the  of- 
ficial seeking  reelection  may  not 
be  able  to  state  that  one  of  his  ac- 
complishments has  been  to  make 
the  community  safer  — whatever 
that  means.  Make  the  police 
responsible  for  all  the  crime  that 
occurs,  and  everybody  else  can 


wash  their  hands  of  the  whole 
mess. 

We  end  up  with  officers  who 
develop  the  "them  vs.  us  syn- 
drome,” officers  who  overreact 
when  a black  is  observed  in  a "lily- 
white”  neighborhood  and  officers 
who  perjure  themselves  in  court 
testimony  because  they  do  have 
more  to  lose  than  the  defendant. 
They  lose  the  criminal  who  in 
their  eyes  has  to  do  time  or  else 
they  are  losing  the  crime  fight  for 
which  they  believe  they  are  held 
totally  responsible. 

These  comments  are  not  intend- 
ed to  relieve  the  officers  and  their 
respective  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies from  their  responsibility.  The 
officers  in  the  two  articles  should 
not  only  have  been  disciplined  ad- 
ministratively, but  if  the  pro- 
secuting attorneys  had  any  back- 
bone, should  have  been  charged 
criminally. 

What  I am  suggesting  is  that 
we  look  at  the  whole  system.  It 
needs  to  be  improved  so  these 
types  of  abuses  can  be  greatly 
reduced.  Most  important, 
though,  is  that  the  improvement 
cannot  be  left  solely  to  the 
criminal  justice  system,  the  of- 
ficials or  the  media  (news  and 
otherwise  — how  about  getting 
some  of  those  so-called  cop  shows 
off  the  air?).  The  public  must  have 
its  say,  but  more  important,  it 
must  truly  understand  what  the 
police  can  or  cannot  do,  and  must 
be  ready  to  convey  that 
knowledge  to  its  police  officers. 


Evanston  also  marches 
to  a foot-patrol  beat 


The  rhythm  of  the  streets 
seems  to  be  the  right  beat  for 
Evanston,  111.  police  officer 
Dennis  Nilsson. 

Nilsson  is  one  of  three  of- 
ficers involved  in  an  ex- 
perimental foot-patrol  pro- 
gram in  Evanston.  Officers 
walk  a beat  in  the  North  Shore 
community  for  four  hours  a 
day. 

Nilsson  says  that  of  his  16 
years  on  the  force,  the  old- 
fashioned  foot-patrol  tour  of 
duty  has  been  the  best  four 
months  of  his  career.  "All 
those  years  I say  I’m  a street 
cop,  this  is  the  first  time  I’ve 
really  been  part  of  the  street, 
he  told  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Nilsson  said  that  the  com- 
munity’s feeling  is  that  the 
neighborhood  is  safer.  "Are 
they  safer?  I don’t  know  that 
for  sure.  Do  they  think  they’re 
safer?  Yeah,”  he  said. 

If  the  neighborhood  is  safer, 
it  is  because  residents  give  tips 
and  information  to  the  officer 
they  have  come  to  know.  A 
man  whom  Nilsson  chats  with 
on  his  beat  recently  told  the  of- 
ficer that  a group  of  drug 
dealers  who  had  lived  at  one  of 
the  buildings  the  resident 
managed  in  Chicago  had 
recently  moved  to  Evanston. 
Nilsson  relayed  the  informa- 
tion to  the  narcotics  unit, 
which  is  currently  in- 
vestigating the  matter. 

"He  sat  on  the  information 
for  a year,"  Nilsson  said,  "He 
says,  ‘I  never  knew  who  to 


tell.” 

It  is  totally  different  getting 
information  from  neighbors 
who  are  taking  care  of  their 
own  neighborhoods,  Nilsson 
said,  than  from  “stool 
pigeons.” 

Information  from  neighbors 
recently  enabled  police  to  nab 
two  flashers  and  bust  a man 
who  had  stolen  $1,200  worth  of 
sewing  machines. 

Nilsson  said  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood  watch  out  for 
him,  too.  "If  anything  happen- 
ed some  of  them  would  come 
out  and  help.  And  if  they 
didn’t  come  out,  they  would  be 
great  witnesses,”  he  said. 

Nilsson,  whose  beat  covers 
25  commercial  and  residential 
blocks,  said  the  cop  on  a foot- 
patrol  beat  acts  as  a catalyst 
within  the  community.  "You’d 
stop  at  one  porch  and  before 
you  knew  it  you’d  have  half  the 
neighborhood  on  one  porch.” 

Nilsson  even  makes  traffic 
arrests.  He  saw  one  man  "blow 
a stop  sign,”  and  pulled  him 
over.  They  could  get  away 
from  you,  he  said,  but  for  how 
long?  "You  know  who  they 
are.” 

He  concedes  that  the  idea  of 
giving  up  the  security  of  a 
patrol  car  and  a partner  scared 
him  at  first.  Once  he  got  his 
feet  on  the  pavement, 
however,  the  neighborhood 
became  his  partner.  "I  know 
I’m  OR  down  those  streets,” 
he  said. 
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Training  Institute  Director.  The 
Law  Enforcement  Training  In- 
stitute, located  at  the  University 
of  Missouri-Columbia.  is  seeking 
a new  director.  The  institute  is  a 
state-certified  academy  responsi- 
ble for  providing  state  minimum 
training  standard  programs  to 
law  enforcement  officers 
throughout  Missouri.  The  in- 
stitute also  provides  seminar 
training  programs  to  law  enforce- 
ment departments  in  the  state. 

Responsibilities  of  the  position 
include  administration  of  train- 
ing programs,  curriculum,  and 
program  development,  financial 
administration,  staff  supervision 
and  teaching.  Applicants  must 
have  prior  law  enforcement  ex- 
perience and  a master's  degree. 

To  apply,  send  resume  before 
November  15  to:  Associate  Dean, 
School  of  Law,  112  Tate  Hall, 
University  of  Missouri,  Colum- 
bia. MO  65211. 

State  Troopers.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  is  accep- 
ting applications  for  entry-level 
positions  with  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Police. 

Applicants  must  be  between  20 
and  29  years  of  age  and  be  a high 
school  graduate  or  possess  GED. 
Weight  should  be  proportionate 
to  height,  and  vision  must  be  at 
least  20/70,  correctable  to  20/40. 
All  candidates  must  U.S.  citizens 
of  good  moral  character  and  a resi- 
dent of  Pennsylvania  for  at  least 
one  year  prior  to  making 
preliminary  application. 

Applicants  for  the  positions, 
which  are  non-Civil  Service,  must 
pass  written  exam,  strength  and 
agility  test,  physical  exam,  back- 
ground investigation  and  oral  in- 
terview. 

Salary  is  $536.80  biweekly  dur- 
ing academy  training  and  starts 
at  $16,024  annually  upon  gradua- 
tion. Overtime  and  shift  differen- 
tial paid,  along  with  annual 
clothing  maintenance  allowance. 

To  apply  or  to  obtain  additional 


information,  write  to:  Director, 
Bureau  of  Personnel,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Police,  1800  Elmer- 
ton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110. 

Police  Officers.  The  Oakland 
Police  Department  is  seeking  ad- 
ditional officers. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
years  old  prior  to  appointment, 
possess  high  school  diploma  or 
GED  and  hold  a valid  California 
driver's  license  prior  to  appoint- 
ments. 

The  positions  offer  promotional 
opportunities,  educational  incen- 
tives and  a starting  salary  of 
$2,045.80  per  month  while  atten- 
ding the  police  academy.  Top 
salary  is  $36,141.88  per  year  (in- 
cluding holiday,  uniform  and 
longevity  pay).  Benefits  include 
paid  medical,  dental  and  sick 
leave  benefits,  three  weeks  an- 
nual paid  vacation,  college  and/or 
course  tuition  reimbursement 
and  retirement  at  age  50. 

To  apply,  write  or  call:  Oakland 
Police  Department,  Recruiting 
Unit,  455  Seventh  Street,  Room 
120,  Oakland,  CA  94607.  Tel.: 
(4 1 5)  2'73-3338.  The  department  is 
an  equal  opportunity/affirmative 
action  employer.  Females  and 
minorities  desired. 

Police  Officers.  The  City  of  Ar- 
lington, Tex.,  is  seeking  new  of- 
ficers for  its  police  department. 
Arlington  is  located  near  Dallas 
and  Fort  Worth. 

Applicants  must  be  between 
age  21  and  35,  with  weight  pro- 
portionate to  height  (maximum 
weight  is  three  pounds  per  inch  of 
height).  Vision  must  be  no  worse 
than  20/100  uncorrected,  correc- 
table to  20/20,  and  applicants 
must  have  a college  degree. 

The  position  of  police  officer  of- 
fers an  entry-level  salary  of 
$ 1 ,605  per  month,  up  to  a top  pay 
of  $2,153.  Among  the  fringe 
benefits  are  three  to  four  weeks 
paid  vacation  (depending  on 
longevity),  nine  paid  holidays  per 


year,  paid  health  and  life  in- 
surance, college  tuition  reim- 
bursement program,  sick  leave, 
and  all  uniforms  and  equipment 
furnished.  Police  officers  par- 
ticipate in  the  Texas  Municipal 
Retirement  System. 

To  obtain  further  information, 
write  to:  Police  Recruiting  Office, 
Arlington  Police  Department, 
6000  W.  Pioneer  Parkway,  Ar- 
lington, TX  76013. 

Police  Officers.  The  City  of 
Florence.  S.C.,  is  seeking  career 
law  enforcement  officers.  The 
department,  which  has  an 
authorized  strength  of  75  sworn 
and  civilian  employees,  serves  a 
population  of  approximately 
32,000. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
years  old,  with  high  school 
diploma  or  GED.  All  applicants 
must  be  able  to  acquire  a valid 
South  Carolina  driver's  license. 
Copies  of  valid  driver's  license, 
birth  certificate,  high  school 
diploma  and  military  discharge 
papers  (where  applicable)  must 
accompany  application.  All  ap- 
plicants must  satisfactorily  com- 
plete a background  investigation, 
written  test,  psychological  ex- 
amination, series  of  interviews, 
polygraph  examination,  dexteri- 
ty exam  and  medical. 

Florence  police  officers  work  a 
4-10  work  schedule.  Salary  for  the 
position  ranges  from  $12,700  to 
$13,000,  plus  benefit  and 
employee  package  that  includes  a 
college  tuition  reimbursement 
program. 

To  obtain  additional  informa- 
tion, write  or  call:  Personnel 
Department,  Room  103-C, 
Drawer  PP,  City-County  Com- 
plex, Florence,  SC  29501. 

Apprentice  Police  Officer.  The 
Dallas,  Tex.,  Police  Department 
is  seeking  new  recruits. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least 
19 Vi  years  old,  have  vision  of  at 
least  20/100  correctable  to  20/20, 
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and  have  completed  45  semester 
hours  of  college  with  a grade  point 
average  of  "C”  or  better.  In  addi- 
tion, all  applicants  must  be  U.S. 
citizens  of  good  moral  character, 
and  have  a stable  background 
with  no  felony  convictions. 

Salary  is  $21,060  to  $22,260 
depending  upon  education. 
Among  the  fringe  benefits  are 
periodic  pay  raises  through  the 
seventh  year  of  service:  educa- 
tional incentives;  longevity  pay; 
eight  paid  holidays:  12  annual 
sick  days;  12  or  more  days  vaca- 
tion, depending  upon  seniority: 
retirement  plan;  major  medical 
and  life  insurance,  and  uniforms 
provided  by  the  department. 

Applicants  must  successfully 
complete  physical  fitness  test, 
psychological,  polygraph  and 
medical  examinations.  In  addi- 
tion, recruits  undergo  an 
academy  training  program  of  ap- 
proximately 680  hours. 

Inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 
Dallas  Police  Department,  Police 
Personnel  Division,  2014  Main 
Street,  Room  201,  Dallas,  TX 
75201.  Tel.:  (214)  670-4407.  Out- 
of-state  calls:  1-800-527-2948. 

Police  Officers  (Lateral  Entry). 
Fayetteville,  N.C.,  pop.  68,000,  is 
accepting  applications  for  lateral 
entry,  non-supervisory  positions. 
Advancement  and  career  develop- 
ment  opportunities  offered. 
Salary  is  $14,598-$16,899  per 
year;  excellent  benefit  package  in- 
cluded. 

Applicants  must  meet  basic  re- 
quirements for  police  officer  posi- 
tions, including:  be  a U.S.  citizen; 
present  original  high  school 
diploma  or  GED  certificate 
meeting  minimum  state  stan- 
dards; have  already  reached  the 
age  of  21 ; be  able  to  obtain  a valid 
North  Carolina  driver’s  license; 
provide  proof  of  military  service 


(Discharge  DD-214)  if  a veteran; 
no  felony  or  misdemeanor  convic- 
tions, and  be  in  good  physical  con- 
dition (vision  correctable  to  20/20 
in  both  eyes  and  free  from  color 
blindness). 

Lateral  entry  applicants  must 
also  be  currently  certified  as  a law 
enforcement  officer  and  have  two 
years  of  experience  and  be  cur- 
rently employed  as  a law  enforce- 
ment officer. 

If  interested  and  qualified,  ap- 
ply at  any  time  to:  City  of 
Fayetteville  Personnel  Depart- 
ment, Room  123  City  Hall,  116 
Green  Street,  Fayetteville,  NC 
28301.  The  City  of  Fayetteville  is 
an  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  employer. 


Police  Officers.  Oklahoma  City 
invites  applications  from  persons 
wishing  to  become  police  officers. 

The  police  department  serves  a 
population  of  approximately 
375,000. 

Candidates  must  be  at  least  21 
years  old,  with  height  proportion- 
ate to  weight,  vision  of  at  least 
20/70  correctable  to  20/20, 
possess  a high  school  diploma  or 
the  equivalent,  and  be  U.S. 
citizens  of  good  moral  character 
with  no  criminal  history. 

Accepted  applicants  must  pass 
one  written  and  comprehension 
test  and  two  personality  inven- 
tories. Candidates  must  also 
undergo  a polygraph  exam  and 
oral  interview. 

Starting  salary  is  $14,600  per 
year  with  paid  higher  education 
incentives. 

To  obtain  further  information 
or  to  apply,  write:  Recruiting  Of- 
ficer, Oklahoma  City  Police 
Department,  800  N.  Portland, 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  73107. 


Now  available  from  The  John  Jay  Press: 


Police  Ethics: 

Hard  Choices  in  Law  Enforcement 


Edited  by 

William  C.  Heffeman 
and 

Timothy  Stroup 


A book  whose  time  has  come 

Hardcover  S21.95  Paperback:  $16.95 


Available  from  The  John  Jay  Press,  444  West  56th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10019. 
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Upcoming  Events 


DECEMBER 

11-12.  Terrorism  and  Political  Violence. 
Presented  by  the  Kent  State  Police  Train- 
ing Academy.  To  be  held  in  Kent.  Ohio. 

11-12.  Profile  of  the  Juvenile  Fire  Setter. 
Presented  by  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education,  University  of  Delaware.  Fee: 
$300. 

11- 13.  Psychomotor  Skills  Teaching 
Methods.  Presented  by  the  Milwaukee 
Area  Technical  College.  Fee:  $76. 

12.  Legal  and  Civil  Liability  Update  for 
Law  Enforcement  Officers.  Presented  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  Training  and  Educa- 
tion Center.  To  be  held  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  Fee: 
$102. 

12- 13.  Crimes  in  Progress.  Sponsored  by  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware.  Fee:  $300. 

16-17.  Contemporary  Terrorism.  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  To 
be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  Fee:  $360. 

16-17.  Communication  Center  Crisis  Plann- 
ing. Presented  by  the  Division  of  Continu- 
ing Education,  University  of  Delaware. 
Fee:  $326. 

16-20.  Arson  for  Profit.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Public  Service,  Brenau  Profes- 
sional College.  To  be  held  in  Gainesville, 
Ga. 

16-20.  Criminal  Profiling.  Sponsored  by  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware.  Fee:  $400. 

JANUARY  1986 

6-10.  Field  Training  Officer.  Presented  by 
the  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College.  Fee: 
$24.76. 

6-10.  Basic  Hostage  Negotiation.  Presented 
by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $400. 

6-10.  Accident  Reconstruction.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  Fee:  $400. 

6-10.  Process  for  Accident  Analysis. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$400. 

6-17.  Police  Instructor  Training.  Presented 
by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $660. 

6-17.  Homicide  Investigation.  Sponsored 
by  the  Southern  Police  Institute.  To  be  held 
in  Louisville,  Ky.  Fee:  $600. 


6-17.  Instructor  Techniques.  Sponsored  by 
the  Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 
To  be  held  in  St  Petersburg,  Fla.  Fee:  $300. 

6-March  14.  School  of  Police  Staff  & Com- 
mand. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
Fee:  $1,600. 

8- 10.  Crime  Prevention  for  Administrators. 
Presented  by  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute.  Fee:  $260. 

9- 10.  Security  Lighting  Systems.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  Fee:  $360. 

13-16.  Perspectives  on  Money  Laundering. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee: 
$396. 

13-16.  Sex  Crimes  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  Fee:  $326. 

13-17.  Law  Enforcement  Programming 
with  a Data  Base  Management  System. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  and  Management.  Fee:  $676. 

13-17.  Investigator's  In-Service  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Milwaukee  Area 
Technical  College.  Fee:  $$24.76. 

13-17.  Electronic  Surveillance  and  Wiretap 
Procedures.  Sponsored  by  the  Centre  on 
Organized  Crime,  Broward  County,  Fla., 
Sheriff’s  Office.  To  be  held  in  Ft.  Lauder- 
dale. Fee:  $300  (in-state);  $376  (out  of  state). 

13-24.  Supervising  a Selective  Traffic  Law 
Enforcement  Program.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  and 
Management.  Fee:  $460. 

13- March  21.  22nd  Command  & Manage- 
ment School.  Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Dallas. 

14- 15.  Alarm  Systems/Theft  Prevention. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee: 
$376. 

14- 17.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  and 
Management.  Fee:  $326. 

15- 17.  Computer  Security.  Presented  by  the 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee: 
$260. 

16- 17.  Contemporary  Investigative 
Technology.  Presented  by  Richard  W. 
Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  To  be  held  in 


Orlando.  Fla.  Fee:  $360. 

20-21.  Auto  Theft  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  Fee:  $376. 

20-21.  Corporate  Aircraft  Security. 
Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates  Ltd.  To  be  held  in  Orlando.  Fla. 
Fee:  $360. 

20-22.  Corporate  Loss  Prevention. 
Presented  by  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute.  Fee:  $250. 

20-22.  Police  Discipline.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $300. 

20-24.  Traffic  Accident  Record  & Analysis. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$400. 

20-24.  Training  the  Trainer.  Sponsored  by 
the  Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 
To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.  Fee:  $250. 

20-31.  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Traffic 
Manaement/Accident  Prevention. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$600. 

20-31.  Police  Executive  Development. 
Sponsored  by  the  Southern  Police  In- 
stitute. To  be  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Fee: 
$600. 

20- February  7.  Command  Training  Pro- 
gram. Presented  by  the  New  England  In- 
stitute of  Law  Enforcement  Management. 
To  be  held  in  Wellesley,  Mass. 

21- 23.  Computer  Crime  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee: 
$395. 

22- 23.  Physical  Security:  Condos,  Hotels, 
Offices,  Resorts.  Presented  by  Richard  W. 
Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  To  be  held  in 
Orlando,  Fla.  Fee:  $360. 

27-28.  Suspect  Identification.  Presented  by 
the  University  of  Delaware.  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  Fee:  $300. 

27-29.  Introductory  Microcomputer 
Workshop  for  the  Police  Manager. 

Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $326. 

27-29.  Crime  Prevention  through  En- 
vironmental Design.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee: 
$260. 


27-31.  Photography  in  Traffic  Accident  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Fee: 
$326. 

27-31.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for  Police 
Applications.  Sponsored  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  and  Management  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $460. 

27-31.  DWI  Instructor.  Sponsored  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  and 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Fee:  $326. 

27-31.  Collective  Bargaining.  Sponsored  by 
the  Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 
To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  Fee:  $200. 

27-31.  Marine  Enforcement  and  Investiga- 
tion. Sponsored  by  the  Florida  Institute  for 
Law  Enforcement.  To  be  held  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.  Fee:  $200. 

27-February  7.  Basic  Drug  Law  Enforce- 
ment. Sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  and  Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $476. 

27- February  7.  At-Scene  Traffic  Ac- 
cident/Traffic Homicide  Investigation. 
Sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  and  Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $475. 

28- 29.  Premises  Survey/Security  Planning. 
Sponsored  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
To  be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Fee:  $360. 

FEBRUARY 

3-4.  Win  Seminar.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Fee: 
$76  for  officers,  $60  for  spouses. 

3-4.  Hostage  Recovery.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  College 
of  Criminal  Justice.  To  be  held  in  New  York 
City.  Fee:  $160. 

3-4.  Contemporary  Terrorism.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  To  be 
held  in  New  Orleans.  Fee:  $360. 

3-7.  Racketeering  and  Conspiracy  Enforce- 
ment. Presented  by  the  Centre  on  Organiz- 
ed Crime,  Broward  County,  Fla.,  Sheriff's 
Office.  To  be  held  in  Ft.  Lauderdale.  Fee: 
$300  (in-state);  $376  (out  of  state). 

3-7.  Police  Budget  Preparation.  Presented 
by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $460. 

3-14.  Line  Supervision.  Presented  by  the 
Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement.  To 


Directory  of  Training  Sources  Listed 


American  Society  of  Criminology, 
Attn.:  Sarah  M.  Hall,  1314  Kinnear 
Road.  Columbus,  OH  43212.  Tel.:  (614) 
422-9207. 

ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc.,  Law  En- 
forcement Programs.  Drawer  Q,  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  93102. 

Association  of  Police  Planning  and 
Research  Officers,  do  Larrell  Thomas, 
APPRO  Conference  Chairman,  P.O. 
Box  1260,  Gainesville,  FL  32602. 

Broward  County  Criminal  Justice  In- 
stitute, Broward  Community  College. 
3601  S.W.  Davie  Road,  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
FL  33314.  (306)  476-6790. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook,  IL  60062 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University. 
Cleveland,  OH  44106.  Tel.:  (216) 
368-3308. 

Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  66th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019.  Tel.:  (212) 
247-1600 

Criminal  Justice  Training  Center, 
Modesto  Junior  College,  2201  Blue 
Gum  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  4065,  Modesto, 
CA  95362.  Tel.:  (209)  576-6487. 

Criminal  Justice  Training  and  Educa- 
tion Center,  Attn:  Ms.  Jeanne  L.  Klein, 
946  S.  Detroit  Avenue,  Toledo,  OH 
43614.  Tel.:  (419)  382-6666. 

DanCor  Ltd.  Police  Training,  2387  Rip- 
pey  Court,  El  Cajon,  CA  92020. 

Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement, 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College,  P.O.  Box 
13489,  St.  Petersburg.  FL  33733. 

Georgia  Police  Academy,  969  E.  Con- 


federate Ave.,  P.O.  Box.  1466,  Atlanta, 
GA  30371.  Tele:  (404)  656-6106. 

Hocking  Technical  College,  Special 
Events  Office,  Nelsonville,  OH  46764. 
(614)  763-3691,  ext.  319. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  and 
Management,  University  of  North 
Florida,  4667  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So., 
Jacksonville,  FL  32216 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  Brenau  Pro- 
fessional College,  Gainesville,  GA 
30601-3697. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  13  Firstfield  Road, 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20878.  Tel.:  (301) 
948-0922. 

International  Association  for  Hospital 
Security,  P.O.  Box  637,  Lombard.  IL 
60148.  Tel:  (312)  963-0990. 

International  Association  of  Women 
Police,  do  Sgt.  Shirley  Warner,  An- 
chorage Police  Department,  622  C 
Street,  Anchorage,  AK  99501.  Tel.: 
(907)  264-4193. 

Kent  State  Police  Training  Academy, 
Stockdale  Safety  Building,  Kent,  OH 
44242.  Telephone:  (216)  672-3070. 

Jerome  Leavitt  Inc.,  5402  East  Ninth 
Street,  Tucson,  AZ  86711-3116. 

Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College, 
Police  Training  Center.  6666  S.  Howell 
Ave  . Oak  Creek,  WI  53154. 

Narcotic  Enforcement  Officers 
Association,  P.O.  Box  999,  Darien,  CT 
06820.  Tel.:  (203)  665-2906. 

National  Alliance  for  Safe  Schools,  601 
North  Interregional,  Austin,  TX  78702. 
Tel.:  (612)  396-8686. 


National  Association  of  Fire  In- 
vestigators, 63  West  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago,  IL  60604.  Tel:  (312)  939-6060. 

National  Association  of  Police  Plan- 
ners, do  Ms.  Lillian  Taylor,  Ports- 
mouth Police  Department,  711 
Crawford  Street.  Portsmouth,  VA 
23704.  (804)  393-8289. 

National  College  of  Juvenile  Justice, 
P.O.  Box  8970,  Reno,  NV  89607.  (702) 
784-6012. 

National  Council  of  Juvenile  and  Fami- 
ly Court  Judges,  P.O.  Box  8970,  Reno, 
NV  89507. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
School  of  Justice  Administration. 
University  of  Louisville.  Louisville,  KY 
40292. 

National  Intelligence  Academy,  Attn: 
David  D.  Barrett,  1300  Northwest  62nd 
Street,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33309. 
Telephone:  (306)  776-6500. 

National  Police  Institute,  406  Hum- 
phreys Building,  Central  Missouri 
State  University,  Warrensburg,  MO 
64093-5119. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Babson  College, 
Drawer  E,  Babson  Park,  MA  02167. 

Pennsylvania  State  University, 
McKeesport  Campus,  Continuing 
Education  Department,  University 
Drive,  McKeesport,  PA  15132.  Tel.: 
(412)678-9601. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  S-169 
Human  Development  Bldg.,  University 
Park,  PA  16802 

Police  Executive  Development  In- 
stitute (POLEX),  The  Pennsylvania 


State  University,  S169  Human 
Development  Building,  University 
Park.  PA  16802.  Tel.:  (814)  863-0262. 

Professional  Police  Services  Inc.,  f.O. 
Box  10902,  St.  Paul,  MN  56110.  Tel.: 
(612)  464-1080. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates, 
North  Mountain  Pines  Training  Center, 
Arcadia  Manor,  Route  Two,  Box  100, 
Berryville,  VA  22611.  Tel.:  (703) 
965-1128  (24-hour  desk). 

Sam  Houston  State  University, 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Box  2296,  Huntsville,  TX 
77341. 

Sirchle  Finger  Print  Laboratories, 
Criminalistics  Training  Center,  114 
Triangle  Drive,  P.O.  Box  30676. 
Raleigh.  NC  27622. 

Southern  Police  Institute,  Attn;  Ms. 
Shirley  Beck,  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville.  KY  40292.  Tel.:  (502) 
688-6661. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute. P.O.  Box  707,  Richardson,  TX 
76080.  Tel.:  (2141  690-2370. 

Traffic  Institute,  556  Clark  Street.  P.O. 
Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL  60204 

University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education,  2800  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  Wilmington,  DE 
19806.  Tel.:  (302)  738-8165 

Webb  Consultants  Inc.,  Attn.:  Prof. 
Robert  J.  McCormack,  3273  Teesdale 
Street.  Basement  Suite.  Philadelphia. 
PA  19136.  Tel.:  (215)  331-0645. 


be  held  in  St.  Petersburg.  Fee:  $300. 

13-21.  Crime  Prevention  Theory,  Practice  & 
{Management.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville.  Ky.  Fee:  $776. 

5.  Executive  Institute  for  Suburban  Chiefs. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$460. 

541.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  To  be 
held  in  New  Orleans.  Fee:  $350. 

5-7.  Practical  Crime  Analysis.  Presented  by 
the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Fee:  $260. 

8- May  9.  75th  Administrative  Officers 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Southern  Police 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Fee: 
$1,200. 

9- 13.  Thirteenth  National  Conference  on 
Juvenile  Justice.  Sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional College  of  Juvenile  Justice.  To  be 
held  in  New  Orleans. 

10- 21.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  for 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $476. 

10-21.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$660. 

10-March  7.  Police  Traffic  Management. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $776. 

10-March  7.  Principles  of  Police  Manage- 
ment. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee:  $776. 

17-21.  Internal  Sexual  Harassment. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement.  To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Fee:  $200. 

22-23.  Win  Seminar.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Hartford.  Conn.  Fee: 
$76  for  officers,  $60  for  spouses. 

24-26.  Terrorism  in  the  80'a.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Fee:  $326. 

24-26.  Arson  Investigation.  Presented  by 
the  Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 
To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg.  Fee:  $200. 

24-28.  Management  Training  Program. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management.  To  be  held 
in  Wellesley,  Mass. 

24-28.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for  Traf- 
fic Supervisors.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $460. 

24-28.  Basic  Fingerprint  Classification. 
Presented  by  the  Milwaukee  Area 
Technical  College.  To  be  held  in  Oak  Creek, 
Wise.  Fee:  $24.76. 

24-March  7.  Managing  Small  and  Medium- 
Sized  Police  Departments.  Presented  by 
the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $660. 

24-March  7.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruc- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $676. 

26-28.  Prevention  of  Child  Abuse. 
Presented  by  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute.  To  be  held  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
Fee:  $260. 


Coming  up  in 
LEN: 

Special  interviews  with 

Joseph  McNamara, 

police  chief  of 
San  Jose,  Calif., 

and 

Sir  Kenneth  Newman, 

Commissioner  of  the 
London  Metropolitan 
Police. 
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